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Just Off the Press! 


Now for the first time the 
American Rumba in an easy 
to learn, easy to teach 
version. This is the dance 
everyone wants to learn... . 
GRAPHICALLY described. 
PROFUSELY illustrated. 


The AMERICAN RUMBA was 
compiled by the American Rumba 
Committee. Seven leading dance 
authorities composed the com- 
mittee, Evelyn Boardman, Oscar 
Duryea, Frederick Frobose, Herbert 
Lee, Franklyn Oakley, A. J. Weber 
and Willard Hall the Chairman. 
Working under this committee 
were over two hindred experi- 
enced dance teachers. From the 
great mass of Son and Rumba 
steps these teachers selected the 
eight figures and two group dances 
that they considered the “tops.” 
These are the steps that compose 
the American Rumba—the newest, 
the trickiest dance of the season. 
And these steps are presented 
now, FOR THE FIRST TIME, in 
the AMERICAN RUMBA. 


Order YOUR copy today. 


Send Check, Coins or Stamps 


Rudor Publishing Co. 


520 WEST 34th STREET 
NEW YORK, I, N. Y. 
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‘Dancing Masters Conference Dedicated The 
Place The Dance The War Program 


The Dancing Masters of America 
are to be congratulated on their 60th 
annual. meeting at the ‘Three Arts 
Club and the Hotel New Yorker. This 


proved to be quite the most important 


Greene, this organization is attracting 
the most outstanding dance teachers in 
America, and the fine teachers within 
its ranks are taking hold and support- 
ing a non-political, progressive program 


‘Turning their annual Normal School 
into an Educational Conterence, and 
their vearly convention into a War 
Program Conference, the D. MI. of A. 
took its rightful place as an important 
factor in the country’s war ettort. 


and progressive conclave up to date. that has the erstwhile intrigues and 
Under the leadership of Anna M. politicians left far behind. (Continued on Page 31) 
In the recent reports of Women’s Committee, dancing ranks thinkingly printed this slight to the 


newspaper 
the removal of the economist, Boving- 
don, from his position in the Office of 
Economic Warfare, a very unfair and 
un-American slur was cast on the hon- 
orable profession of dancing. Whether 
or not Bovingdon was a dancer has 
nothing to do with his expertness as an 
economist. But to accuse him of being 
a ballet dancer as if that were cause 
for rebuke is an unpardonable breach 
of fair play against a profession that 
is today showing itself of immeasurable 
value to the health, morale, and actual 
defense of the United States. 

For instance, Catherine Littlefield’s 
Ballet Company is a good example. 
This company was wiped out because 
every one of her men dancers joined 
the armed forces. Here is their record: 

Eric Giles, Marine Staft Sergeant; 
Bill Loge, Sergeant (these two boys 
were among the first American soldiers 
to land at Guadalcanal); Bill Lane, 
Lieutenant in Marines; Hy Lowe, 
oficer in Navy; Luke Scott, Corporal 
in Armor Division; Bobby Wilson, 
Air Cadet; Ray Koby, engineer in 
submarine; Carl Littlefield, Lieutenant 
Pilot, flying a Lightning fighter plane. 

A survey of others at the Dancing 
Masters ‘Educational and War Con- 
terence held this month at Hotel New 
Yorker showed that literally hundreds 
ot dance performances were given by 
the dancing teachers to servicemen, to 
say nothing of the free classes given in 
physical fitness and recreational dane- 
ing to defense workers and the civilian 
population at large. 

According to Mrs. Maurice T. 
\loore, head of the U.S.O. National 
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first as a recreation and morale builder 
for Our Boys. See November issue of 
Dance for the story. 

If you want to know what a_ phy- 
sician and psychologist thinks of dane- 
ing as a morale builder, read Dr. 
Shailer Upton Lawton’s article on 
page + of this issue. 

‘The dancing profession now boasts 
academic degrees of distinction. ‘They 
are ladies and gentlemen to whom 
parents intrust their children for phy- 
sical fitness and social training as well 
as artistic instruction. If you want to 
know what dancing means in a child’s 
life read,. “She Was My Dancing 
‘Teacher’ on page 16 of this issue. 

If you want to know how dancers 
have responded to the call for the 
services read, ““The Dance Goes to 
War,” page 10 of ‘this issue. Only re- 
cently Rognan of the well known team 
Lorraine and Rognan was killed in the 
clipper crash at Lisbon in the course 
of his duties entertaining the armed 
forces. 

Only the back- 
woodsman now thinks of the dance as 
a frivolous or unworthy occupation. 
All the progressive schools of the 
country teach dancing for its health 
and educational value. 

Nothing could in 
nothing could be more detrimental to 
democratic unity and morale than this 
thoughtless, unfair slur on a_ profession 
that has always contributed to the 
health, joy, beauty, wholesome enter- 
tainment and high morale of the 
nation. 

We feel every newspaper who un- 


ignorant, bigoted 


worse taste, 


dancing profession will want to make 
it right. 


IMPORTANT 


ATTENTION TEACHERS 


“THE DANCE AND FITNESS" by Dr. Lawton 
is an article in defense of the dance 

one of the best we have ever read. It is a 
strong two-fisted article. Dr. Lawton does not 
mince words. It is an article that provides a 
fitting answer to popular misconceptions. » 


Advance proofs of "THE DANCE AND FIT- 
NESS" were read by several prominent dance 
teachers. Without exception all who read it 
were more than enthusiastic. Dorothy Alex- 
ander told us, ‘this is the best thing | have 
ever read on the dance and fitness.’ Anna M. 
Greene was equally enthusiastic with, ‘this is 
an article that every parent should read.” 


The message that this article carries will help 
you as a teacher and the dance profession as 
a whole. Help yourself by helping to spread 
this message. We are reprinting “THE DANCE 
AND FITNESS" in the form of an attractive 
8-page folder. The size will be approximately 
4x6 inches, in other words just the right size 
for use as an enclosure in your regular business 
envelope. They are ideal for accompanying 
your fall opening announcement. To insure that 
the folders will obtain the widest possible dis- 
tribution we are offering them at the extremely 
low price of $1.25 per hundred copies. Fill out 
the coupon below and order your copies today. 


DANCE MAGAZINE 
520 W. 34th St.. New York |. N. Y. 


Please enter my order for copies 
of the 8-page booklet "THE DANCE AND 
FITNESS." Enclosed find check {or M.O.} 


Name 
Address 
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BALLET THEATRE THE STADIUM 


Qn ‘Sunday, June 27th, it was:-my pleasure to witness 
a ballet performance which to me was most inspiring. It 
was filled with reminiscence of the period when the Ballet 
‘Theatre came into being. It seemed to me the artists were 
filled with the seme enthusiasm as in those days when it 
Was uppermost in their minds to show the booking agent 
that ballet, as planned and presented by this progressive 
group, could be considered good entertainment and play 
to the general theatre-going public. . 


| was then president of the company which organized 
Ballet ‘Vheatre out of the Mordkin Ballet. Ballet Theatre's 
first season at the Center Theatre in) New York was 
voted a roaring success by every N. Y. newspaper. The 
“Herald ‘Tribune’, on January 30, 1940, gave out with 
the tollowing editorial which | feel timely for reprint. 


THe Batter Comes or AGE 

New York has had many memorable nights of ballet 
i its past but never any organized achievement. to 
match the extraordinary success now crowding the 
Center Vheatre. Individual dancing has reached high 
levels in many fields. Under one management or an- 
other the miraculous Russians have delighted their 
thousands. Here at last is a solidly American organi- 
zation that has brought together a wealth of talents 
from many countries and put their creations, old and 
new, on the stage with a freshness and an intelligence 
that have honestly earned the enthusiastic support ac- 
corded its performances. 


“Collaboration” is the keyword used to describe 
the eftort. The Ballet ‘Vheatre has an able direction; 
but the richness of its presentations rests upon a broad 
base. The old masters were wisely brought forward 
to direct the famous classic, “Les Sylphides’; but the 
new enchanting scenery was the work of a= dis- 
tinguished American artist. Such controversial names 
as Prokofieft in music and Saroyan in literature were 


asked to make their contributions, and the results, 
however experimental and whatever their shortcom- 
ings, have been unmistakably original and stimulating. 
An Englishman, Antony ‘Tudor, seems to have earned 
first honors for a new creation with his “Jardin aux 
Lilas.” ‘The American Negro made important contri- 
butions, as well. It can be seen with what vigor and 
courage and open-mindedness these new leaders of the 
ballet have sought to assemble the best available talents 
from every source and period. 

The success records an unmistakable coming of age 
on the part of the American ballet. Undoubtedly the 
recent progress of music appreciation generally—in 
New York and throughout the country—tfurnished 
the background for the achievement. The new audi- 
ences which the radio has been developing are making 
themselves felt with a will. From being an incident of 
social ritual, as at the opera, or the eccentricity of ex- 
_ceptional esthetes, music has become an essential part 
of the pattern of American life. The ballet is simply 
one of its myriad forms—marvelous when it is well 
done, terrible when it is second rate—but it makes 
peculiarly heavy demands upon the technique of its 
performers and calls for a fusion of arts which only 
a highly intelligent direction can achieve. The music 
lovers of the city have every right to be proud of 
this new organization and its significance for the 
future. 


After the epoch-making engagement at the Center 
‘Theatre, Ballet ‘Theatre found itself confronted with the 
same booking agent problem as did the Mordkin Ballet, 
but things had changed a little by this time. Basil's com- 
pany was no longer able to secure enough money to operate 
to Hurok’s satisfaction and the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo lost its main financial backer, whereas’ Ballet 
‘Theatre had a secure financial. background. 

Everyone liked this fresh young company packed with 
ideas and abundance Of what it takes to make artists and 
wholesome 20th Century dance shows. Everyone, except 
Sol Hurok, who tried to wreck it. But, being unable to 
conveniently wreck Ballet Vheatre, he gradually got rid 
of the other two ballet companies and devoted his machi- 
nations to Ballet Theatre. Hurok claims to be the book- 
ing power in the ballet worfd: On the road you either 
play ball with him, or you play to second rate houses. He 
thinks he has the game fairly well tied up. 1, for one, 
did not like his methods but the presentation of ballet is 
a very expensive undertaking, and it was at my advice 
(but only because | had the artists’ well being at heart) 
that the company, finally, tied-up with Hurok. 

In the past | have received many gratifying letters on 
my editorial stand. Many folks think | must have had 
a run-in with Hurok. This is not so. | have never had an 
argument with the man. But | did object to certain of his 
methods, and I shall not forget them. I want Ballet 
‘Theatre to continue on its road to success. As the mouth- 
piece of the dance profession, it is the duty of Dance 
Magazine to see that all dance groups, including Ballet 
‘Theatre, get a square deal. 


Sincerely yours, 


Orruwine, Publisher 
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Harriet Ann Gray, young dancer from the middle west, shows the dance 
can literally lift one out of frustration into the clouds. 


Valerie Bettis dances the struggles of youth today wiih the necessary power, 


grace, and emotional fire to put her ideas across. 


THE AND FITNESS 


by SHAILER UPTON LAWTON, M.D., F.A.C.P. 


Chairman, 
Education and Recreation, 


Epitor’s Nore: The writer speaks as a_ physician and 
psychiatrist, as a long-time official of the city prisons, 
and as an educator of over twenty-five years in medical 
school and in four colleges and universities. He makes 
these statements wihout reservation, qualification or 
limitation. 


The dance is a language, a discipline and fashioner of 
ideas. It is a pathway to thinking and the emotions. The 
dance is a safety valve against repressions and the myriad 
mechanisms that threaten us in a world crowded with 
uncertainties. It is a medium through which the self may 
emerge more articulate. But currently and practically, the 
dance is a certain approach, a broad highroad, to sym- 
metrical and versatile fitness. 

The popular cry these days is: “No time for education 
as usual. The teaching of the humanities must wait. The 
arts are not a_necessity!”’ 

But this sort of thing can go too far. We must be a 
little clearer as to what we mean by fitness, by the term 
preparedness. We must remember that it is human beings 
that are the chess men in this diabolical game of war. 
It is bad when anyone feels as a sixteen-year old expressed 
it in sounding off to the writer the other day. 
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Department of Health, Physical 
Queens College 


She said, “I’m so sick and tired of this war stuft | could 
vomit. All you hear, see, read, eat is about joining up with 
this or that. I have joitied and I like what I’m doing, 
but isn't there anything else!” 

We said to her: “What do you do for recreation?” 

She said: “I'd like to dance.” 

We said: “Why don’t you?” 

She replied: “My parents think it’s a waste of time, and 
all my friends say it isn’t patriotic these days. But | don't 
see why! I think I'd feel better if I could let go that way. 
It would get something bad out of me. | think I wouldn't 
feel so unhappy.” 

Now, this, gentle reader, is This is a mouthful in- 
deed, and it reminds one that often “out of the mouths 
ot babes and sucklings cometh wisdom.” 

The dance is no sissy pastime. It’s tough. It calls tor 
tremendous endurance, muscular coordination, agility, 
flexibility and versatility. In order to be a good dancer, 
one must be a first-class athlete. It’s a body-builder of the 
first order. But it does not merely develop bulging mus- 
cles. It fashions obedient muscles, machines that can do 
what you want them to do. It balances the small muscles 
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Mary Sue McMann and Zalin Powell of Miami, in an acro- 
batic dance, demanding strength and agility. 


of skill, grace and precision with the large muscles ot 
power. 

Can you imagine a group of football players trying te 
execute the simplest modern dance progression? Well, 
this writer has seen such a spectacle, and we do mean 
“spectacle.” It was sad. It was revealing. It was hum- 
iliating to the lads who were game enough to try the ex- 
periment, but they responded to the challenge with en- 
thusiasm. They had learned something in the first dance 
lesson that a year of talking could not have conveyed to 
them. They had learned that they were fit only in a 
lopsided sense. 

The mere physical requirements of the dance are tre- 
mendous. But this is not all. You can't just dance. You 
have vot to express something while and when you're 
dancing. Try getting out on the dance green or floor 
before a group and dance without anything inside you to 
say through the medium of your body. You'll wish you 
hadn't. You'll feel silly and stupid. Then go out with an 
idea and try to translate that into motion, rhythm and 
action. You find that your body (of which, of course, you 
are master) is merely the instrument of your indomitable 
mind and will, but it does not respond as you want it to. 
lt is clumsy and inadequate, it resists your wishes, is re- 
calcitrant, disobedient and inept. You try again and again, 
and a thousand times again. You come to know that maybe 
you haven't got what it takes. You begin to watch such 
“simple” things as graceful walking. You begin to realize 
how miraculous were the great Nijinsky and Pavlowa. 

These are reasons why the dance is a discipline which 
demands courage, persistence and stamina, to say nothing 
of the utmost in introspective honesty which fosters selt- 
knowledge agd humility. These are the reasons why the 
dance is a highroad to fitness. 

But there are other reasons. The dance makes it bitterly 
clear that one must depend upon himself, that he cannot 
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photo: A. D. 
At the Perry-Mansfield Camp at Colorado Springs young men and women dance out 
their country's traditions in the gay, authentic square dances of their pioneer ancestors. 


achieve success through shortcutting, “cheating at exami- 
nations,”* or any other kind of subterfuge. When you're 
out there performing, vou've got to deliver, or the on- 
lookers will know it. But the dancer has also learned co- 
operation and teamwork at its finest split second. An 
“adagio” artist cannot be an instant too soon or too late. 
‘The timing must be perfect on all sides or someone is 
surely going to get hurt. This is mutual interdependence 
par excellence. 

It must be obvious that a discipline that pays oft in 
such currency is one which is important in building men 
and women who can take it, for it is upon exactly such 
attributes as the above that this war will be won or lost. 
The soldiers and the civilians who can think most quickly, 
the most versatilely, and then back it up with skill and 
stamina, are the best soldiers; and the best soldiers, it 
given the best tools, will not only win this war, but will 
win the peace which stands ahead of us as one of the most 
monumental challenges and threats that the world has 
ever had to face. 

‘The business of morale, or esprit, is a subtle thing. ‘he 
little lady mentioned in the first part of this article is 
suffering from a bad case of wavering morale. She is the 
victim of stupid leadership in recreation. She is parched 
and hungry tor something which is beautiful and eternal 
and untouchable, which neither moth nor rust can corrupt 
and which will set her free from the threat of circum- 
stances, and encircle her with a security that is not corrup- 
tible. Something better must be done for such people, tor 
her complaint is a serious symptom; and it is not just a 
personal observation, but it Voices a feeling that is too 
common. The problem is complicated and myriad-faceted, 
but it is an interesting fact that the dance as a medium 
of recreation will return greater dividends per unit of 
time than almost any other undertaking. It requires no 
expensive equipment. It can be done anywhere. It can be 

(Continued ou Page 32) 
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Lillian Moore as she appeared as soloist in the ballet of the opera, 
"Carmen", produced at the Metropolitan Opera Co. New York. 


As long as she can remember Lillian Moore has been a 
biographer and a dancer. Even as a very young dancer 
Lillian wanted to know about the lives of great dancers, 
but she searched in vain in the libraries for biographies 
of the Terpsichorean great. A few hard to find and 
harder to translate French biographies only whetted her 
curiosity. She decided she would have to turn to writing 
them herself, if future students of the dance were to be 
given these important inspirational biographies of the 
celebrities in their chosen profession. 


But first Lillian had to become a dancer so she could 
get to New York and follow through the biographical 
researches she had already begun in her home town. She 
continued her studies at the Peabody Conservatory in Balti- 
more. Finally, when Lillian was sixteen years old her 
mother consented to her daughter going to New York on 
one condition—that she get a job at the Metropolitan 
Opera Ballet within two weeks’ time. Lillian accepted the 
condition and set out blithely tor New York, the Met, 
and a career as a dancer and writer. 

In exactly two weeks Mrs. Moore received a_ letter 
from her daughter reporting she had attended an audition 
at the Met with forty other young hopefuls, and now held 
one of the coveted places in the ensemble. 


Lillian settled down to stay. Presently, she had pub- 
lished a short article on Fanny Ellsler in the ‘Theatre 
Magazine, and been given a tiny solo at the Met. But 
this was only the beginning. She plugged at her dancing 
and dug into her research. 
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THE BIOGRAPHY 
DANCE BIOGRAPHER 


by MARY: LEWIS 


Before many seasons had passed, Lillian had published 
her first book of dance biographies. It was called ‘Artists 
Of The Dance” and was published by Thomas Y. Cro- 
well Co. 


Because it was written with the memory of her own 
youthful yearning to learn about the lives of great dancers, 
this book remains one of the best and most popular books 
on the dance to put in the hands of the dance student. It 
contains thirty-two interesting and informative biographies 
of as many dance stars from La Carmargo to Martha 
Graham. Fascinating and informative anecdotes fill its 
pages and one realizes here, indeed, is a labor of love 
which can be handed down through the generations to all 
young dancers who want to know about the lives otf 
dancers who went before them. 


About this time Lillian became a soloist at the Met 
with appearances with the American Ballet, National 
Opera of Puerto Rico, Cincinnati Summer Opera Ballet, 
and Fokine Ballet thrown in for good measure. 


Lillian had accomplished the two goals she had set out 
to conquer. But like most pioneers, new frontiers were 
essential to her peace of mind. Lillian suddenly decided 
to combine her dancing accomplishment more intimately 
with her research in a program of dances that would illus- 
trate the development of the dance through the centuries. 
This program Miss Moore calls “Introduction to the 
Ballet’. A selection from Alceste (1776) shows the basis 
of the ballet in the old court dances. From that, Miss 
Moore progresses to the romantic age, through the Vic- 
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Lillian Moore in two dances from her historical program of dances 
showing the evolution of ballet dancing through three centuries. 


torian era, to the Russian Renaissance, bringing the ballet 
down to the present day. 

The program is enhanced by colorful and authentic 
costumes, variety of tempo, and expressive choreography 
generously sprinkled with quaint and delightful humor. 
Albertina Vitak gives the historical and explanatory com- 
ment between numbers. 

This program has played successfully to women’s clubs, 
art museums, colleges, and at Cooper Union, New York 
City. Miss Moore is the only dancer to have performed 
there, where Abraham Lincoln made his famous speech. 
“Introduction To The Ballet” is already booked for the 
coming season. 

Not content with this pioneering, Miss Moore last year 
arranged an itinerant opera ballet which was available to 
local civic opera projects which did not have their own 
ballet. Miss Moore with her unique group of skilled opera 
ballet dancers has appeared.in opera performances all over 
the East, including Hartford, Newark, Bridgeport, Tren- 
ton, Providence, Brooklyn, Worcester and points north, 
east, and south. 

At present Miss Moore is director and soloist at the 
Cincinnati Summer Opera Ballet. Here she has developed 
a local corps de ballet that has already produced Virginia 
Meyer in “By Jupiter’, Virginia Richardson in “Vaga- 
bond King’, Helen Ward in the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, ete. 

For the Cincinnati Ballet, Miss Moore draws material 
trom the local schools, finding excellent material in the 


Jorg Fasting and Schustet-Martin schools, as well as the 


classes of Marianna de Bayser. 

Besides these current dancing activities Miss Moore 
finds time to write another biography (that of Mary Ann 
Lee) for the current issue of Dance Index, and promises 
one for Dance Magazine in the near future. 

To end a biography, even of a biographer, to say nothing 
of a glamorous ballerina, without a description of her or 
any reference to her personal life would be much against 
Miss Moore's own biographical technique. 
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When Dance Magazine interviewed Miss Moore re- 
cently she was looking much more lke a_ ballerina than 
a biographer. She had a flower spray of orange. green 
and brown in her auburn hair (real). Her skin) was 
volden and her teeth. very white. Her brown eves twinkled 
and ‘sparkled as she talked. Offstage she is Mrs. David 
Maclay. 


“An amusing incident?” mused Mss Moore, when 
queried about an entertaining anecdote to wind up this 
story. “Well, | guess any dancer's career is tull of amus- 
ing happenings, although many of them seem tragic when 
they occur. For instance, the time | had to give an entire 
concert on two small, loose, rubber mats, because the 
stage floor was too slippery even to walk on; or the tune 
the manager who had engaged me tor a concert walked 
out half an hour before the performance, without arrang- 
ing for any piano or backdrop; or the time | danced in 
a hut on top of Mt. Washington, using a pie plate tor a 


tambourine and a dish towel for a veil! 


‘The funny incidents are innumerable, but I can also 
tell you the most thrilling one! That was three years ago, 
during my first season as prima ballerina of the Cincin- 
nati Summer Opera. Blake Scott was ballet master, and 
at the opening performance he had an untortunate accident 
to his knee, injuring it so badly that he was forced to zo 
to a hospital. The season’s ballets had already been ar- 
ranged, except for the most difficult of all, the Bacchanale 
in Wagner's Tannhauser. Just a week betore the pertorm- 
ance, | learned that the management had decided to entrust 
the choreography to me instead of importing a tamous 
ballet master for it. Fortunately, | had already studied 
the music thoroughly. The ballet was ready in time, and 
the success of that Tannhauser gave me my first chances 
to do choreography on my own—and choreography is the 
one thing I love as much as dancing and biography!” 


A Lillian Moore Opera Ballet Co. practicing in Puerto Rico for an ap- 
pearance at the Pro Arte Musical. Left to right: Helen Ward, Betsy 
Ross, Virginia Nugent, Grayce Dello Joio, Rita Holzer, Jean Carleton, 
Virginia Richardson, Rosa Rollan, Andrea Fodor, Lina Duse. 
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SKATING SUMMERS FAMOUS LAKE PLACID 


Amateur, Champions and Protessionals, alike, choose 
this famous mountain resort for work and play 


lf you want a speedy and complete 


introduction to. the skating world, 
spend your vacation at Lake Placid. 


Incidentally, you'll get the best kind 
of vacation thrown in — swimming, 
boating, hiking, golf, tennis, and good 
times of all sorts. 

It all 


(james in 


started with the Olympic 
1932. ‘The tar-seeing town 
board ot North Elber Point District 
under the leadership of Supervisor 
Willis Wells, succeeded in getting the 
Olympic Winter Sports Contest 
scheduled at Lake Placid. They built 
a gorgeous ice rink, with 20,000 square 
feet of ice to skate on, as well as ski 
jumps, the only bob sled run in North 


America and other unusual winter 
sports equipment. 
Instead of housing the Olympic 


Games and letting it go at that, this 
enterprising town board and its far 
seeing citizenery started at that time 
to build Lake Placid into a summer 
and winter sport resort that is now 
known all over the world. 


Today on an average of 10,000 


visitors come to Lake Placid each year. 
In the heart of the Adirondacks, it has 
scenery that puts any colored postcard 
to shame. The climate is ideal, and the 


towns folk amazingly charming, hos- 
pitable ‘and unspoiled by the influx of 
the sophisticated vacationists. 

We were fortunate in getting reser- 
vations at the popular Mirror Lake 
Inn, situated right on glamorous 
Mirror Lake. Here is an inn that is 
conducted with last-minute modern 
eficiency and ancient spiritual grace. 
Mrs. C. M. Wrykoft, one of the old 
Lake Placid families, has made the 
running of Mirror Lake Inn a hobby 
as well profession. 

She became very much interested in 
the young skaters who there 
every summer to train, and conceived 
a plan of having a special. skater’s an- 
nex where they could all be together. 
Just up the Hill from Mirror Lake 
Inn she found an atmospheric old man- 
sion overlooking Lake Placid. Her 
young son went up to investigate the 
place, fell through the porch and called 
it “Wuthering Heights.”” Now all re- 
novated, and filled with the youngest 
and peppiest skaters imaginable, it is 
still endearingly called “Wouthering 
Heights.” 

A skater’s day at Lake Placid starts 
at 6:30 A.M. with Patch Skating. 
(But you needn't be a skater at Lake 


A cool class in ice dancing at the famous Olympic Arena at Lake Placid refreshes on a hot day. 


Placid unless you want to.) After that 
a husky breakfast and back to the rink 
for two hours’ more skating. After an 
hour in the sun it is back to the Inn 
for a lunch that is really a dinner, 
with farm-fresh vegetables the 
fabulous gooey desserts so dear to the 
young skater’s heart. After lunch there 
is more patch skating, but most of the 
young skaters rest and go back for the 
afternoon session of figure skating. In 
the evening there is the dance session, 
in which you learn the ice dances — 
waltz, killian, foxtrot, two-step, quick 
step, Westminster, tango etc. 

After that there is public skating, 
and on different nights during the week 
special jumping sessions, and times for 
advanced skaters and professionals to 
rehearse routines. Every Saturday night 
there is a gala program featuring the 
skating celebrities. 

All the while this arduous program 
is going on, seven of the most famous 
skating instructors in the country are 
giving private lessons from morn till 
night in their own little ice studios 
roped off around the rink. 

In the ofhce, secretaries are busy 
answeriyg telegrams from shows, rinks, 
and tanks wanting skaters. They know 
Lake Placid is where you find the best 
there is, and many of the big jobs are 
booked from Lake Placid direct. 

Everything moves efficiently, happily 
and punctually. The ice is_ refinished 
in record time between sessions. Every- 
body who comes or goes is_ treated 
cordially and personally. ‘Theresis never 
any fuss or commotion. Everything a 
skater needs or wants is available. Even 
the skate sharpener delivers the per- 
sonal touch with the new edge and the 
refreshment stand produces an “A No. 
1” hamburger or an ice-cream cone 
with the same flair. 

Back of such a progressive, well-run 
project there is always a_ personality, 
the deus ex machina, who provides the 
leadership and vision without which all 
such. undertakings sink into confusion 
and mediocrity. The spirt behind Lake 
Piacid is in H. L. “Jack” Garren. 
Here again we have a local personality, 
educated as an engineer but function- 
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ing equally well as an artist and entre- 
preneur. He loves-skating and has great 
visions for it. He was the first to in- 
troduce patch skating from England 
in 1935. It was he who first saw the 
possibilities of summer skating at Lake 
Placid. He has inaugurated free class 
skating for the town children and gives 
young skaters everything they need to 
make the grade. He has a judging 
school, a special Dance Session and 
Summer Dance Conference, and a 
weekly carnival that grooms talent for 
the big shows. This summer he intro- 
duced classical music for patch skating, 
which proved a big success. 

He is genuinely interested. in the 
young people, and they adore him, but 
it is refreshing to see the high standard 
of discipline that goes along with the 
top notch good times he gives them. 

One of Mr. Garren’s most inter- 
esting ideas is the development of the 
art and individuality of each skater. | 
wouldn't be surprised to see Lake 
Placid develop the first all-round Sum- 
mer ice show under his direction. 
What a company he could have, with 
the original and exciting Heddie Sten- 
uf, the exquisite Dresden figure Hazel 
Franklin, the brilliant and athletic 
Buddy Vaughn, the smooth and sinu- 
ous Bill Grimditch, Jr., the goddessy 
Mabel MacPherson, the exuberant 
Dorothy Goos, the petite and ador- 
able Ramona Allen, the vivid, irrepres- 
sible Anne Robinson, and the Valkyrie- 
like Eileen Seigh. 

Here you could have a real ice bal- 
let company with a range of types and 
personalities as great as any ballet com- 
pany. What a skating show they would 
make! And Jack Garren is the man 
to see that they do it! 

It is hard for a dancer to visit Lake 
Placid without suffering terrific pangs 
of envy. What wouldn't a dancer give 
to have a Lake Placid for dancers! 

To spend the summer amid ideally 
beautiful surroundings, under the most 
healthful conditions, and just dance 
into perfection—the way skaters do at 
Lake Placid—with an impresario like 
Mr. Garren pulling and pushing, or- 
ganizing, publicising and battling for 
us every minute of the day, would be 
Heaven, indeed! We hope the skaters 
appreciate what they have—we dancers 
surely know what we're missing. 


Top—Hazel Franklin, new soloist of the Ice 
Follies, talks with champs Buddy Vaughn and 
Ramona Allen. 

Middle—Jack Garren, caught unawares as he 
helps the youngest member of the group get 
into place. 

Bottom—The skating group goes for its daily 
swim without skates, in front of Mirror Lake Inn. 
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Sydney Hut 
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Eleanor Dashiell, the daughter of Commander 
Dashiell, Pacific hero, dances for "Our Boys.” 


The dancer, Tamiris as ‘Porterhouse Lucy," with 
John Huntington and Lester Lonergan, Jr. 


pnoTo cernara 


Kenneth Buffet, tap dancer, star of Oklahoma, 
does his bit to entertain the service men. 


THE DANCE GOES WAR 


There’s been a lot of talk about a 
general dance theater in New York, 
one that would attract a broad public 
and satisfy it. This would mean _ fea- 
turing all of the various types of dance 
including folk-dance, square dance, tap, 
acrobatic, the best of night club, as 
well as ballet and modern dance. We 
could go indefinitely with the innumer- 
able types. 

Comes now the war = and_ the 
theater's own war agency, The Ameri- 
can Theater Wing, and immediately 
uses all types of ‘dancing, offers them 
to a public as broad as the standing 
army of the United States, all the 
workers in war plants and the civilian 
front. In this experiment, the dance 
has proved that it is not precious, it 
can stand up to this general audience 
and win round after round of applause. 

“At the Stage Door Canteen, the boys 
of all the allied nations have seen every 
torm of dance, even brand new groups 


have made their professional debuts 
there and, judging by the way the 
rafters ring, a new dance public is 


being built, and it’s a public which 
can take every kind of dancing that is 
vood, 

Equally broad. though land-lubbers 
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actors 
standing “hits” of the show was the 
dancer 


do not know it, is the audience taste 
at the American Theater Wing Club 
for Merchant Seamen, which opened 
in January of this year (the newest of 
the hospitality spots of the entertain- 
ment world). There the men see the 
same great variety of dance and love 
it all. 

Entertainment is arranged by the en- 
tertainment committees of each club 
and by James E. Sauter, who also 
heads the United ‘Theatrical War 
Activities. It is which 


channels entertainment and makes the 


schedules, a mighty work, be it said. 

The “Lunchtime Follies, though it 
sticks pretty close to revue-type dancing 
has shown some very modern move- 
ment in its routines, and some very 
able dancers. 

When the American Theater Wing 
acted as producer for the show for the 
Department of Agriculture on food 
distribution, the result “It’s Up To 
You”, showed that dance was a very 
important part of the new theater- 
form, which also brought together the 
screen very new way) living 
and singing. One of the out- 


‘Tamiris, as “Porterhouse 


by WALTER EVERETT 


Lucy’. The seductions of the black 
market steak, it will be remembered, 
nearly broke down the conscience ot 
the citizenry in the person of one 
hungry young man. At every perform- 
ance in the neighborhood houses, con- 
tributed by the Skouras Theaters as 
part of the war eftort, this dance liter- 
ally “stopped the show”. (And it was 
pretty obvious that some of these re- 
mote neighborhoods with their family 
audiences were really getting a_ first 
introduction to the dance.) 

In the following list of dancers who 
have volunteered tor the canteens ete. 
some have been there many times. For 
instance, every dance group from a 
Broadway show can be credited with 
being a regular. These shows send 


down stars and an hour version of their 


show running for weeks and weeks 
regularly the same night each week. 
By Jupiter, Son’s O° Fun, Ziegfeld 
Follies, Something For The Boys, all 
fall into this class. 

Just as an example of the many- 
sided dance programs we have had, 
here are some of the performers picked 


at random: Kohana, Margot 
Square Dancers, Valentinoft, Elena 
Inaz, Gae. Foster Roxvettes, Arthur 
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Ballet Theatre dances “The Judgment of Paris’, featuring Chase, 
Tudor, Reed and Karnilova, and the boys go for it in a big way. 


oh stant 


photo: Constantine 


fantine 


The Burke twins, Bal Tabarin dancers, thrilled their uniformed audience 
with the graceful tricks of their acrobatic dancing. 


ns? an? ne 


Valya Valentinoff, popular dancer of classic background, turns Igor Youskevitch, Alexandra Danilova, Mia Slavenska and David 


dance humorist to the soldiers’ delight at Stage Door Canteen. 


Murray Dancers, Viola Wolff, Ray 
Bolger, Miguelita, Margaret Severn, 
Lisan Kay, Ed Durlacher’s Square 
Dancers, Marie Gomez, Ruth Anslem, 
Morgan Sisters, The Hartmans, Ballet 
‘Theater, Carmen Amaya and troupe, 
Danny Daniel, Claire Anderson, Agnes 
De Mlille’s ballet from Oklahoma, 
Riccardo Sarrogo and Frank Green, 
tap dancer Corliss Fyfe, Marjorie Beck- 
with, Sam and Fay, Bunny Hallow, 
Maurine MeCall, Mimi Willams, 
Grace Smith, The Swa Hili Dance 
Gjroup, Grant Code Indian Dancers, 
the Kraft Sisters, Lucille Brock Miller 
and Dancers, Anita Peters Wright, 


Ruthanna Boris. Eleanor  Dashiel, 
Balanchine Dancers, Zorina, Felicia 
Sorel, Carney ‘Twins. De Marcos, 


Raymond and Diane, Don and Russell, 
Gaetanos, Barry's, Rosario and 
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Antonio, Stuart and Lee, Ray and 
Naldi, Peter Birch, Jacques Cartier, 
Chez Chase (Star and Garter), 
‘Tanglefoot, Honey Allyn, Mitzi Mlay- 
fair, Balalaika Group,. Ruby Ring, 
Vivian Fay, ‘Tommy Wonder and 
Jack Colé from “The Follies”, Glover 
and Lemay, The  Chandra-Kaley 
Dancers, Iris Laroche, Pearl Primus, 
Alice Nicotena, Melissa Mason, Russ- 
ky Korsakov, Diosa Costello, Winnie 
Hoveler, Russian Kretchma Group, 
Russian Yar, Mary Avalon, Ellen 
Abertini, Carol and Columbus, Wa- 
deeho <Adiyeh, Group’ from Bal 
‘Tabarin, Lorraine and Rognan. 

The pair at the end of the list brings 
a really tragic touch, and they deserve 
to be specially mentioned. They were 
just making a rapid rise, the theater 


was beginning to regard them as one 


Tihmar as they entertained the wounded soldiers in Washington. 


of the greatest of comedy dancing 
teams—Lorraine and Rognan. Then 
they were in the clipper crash near 
Lisbon, in which several entertainers 
met tragic death. You remember, Rog- 
nan was killed. One of their early ap- 
pearances in this rapid rise was at the 
Canteen when they drew 27 bows. 
‘The Canteen and Club have also 
been debut-spots. The Swa Hali dance 
vroup organized through the Abyssin- 
ian’ Baptist Church by Esmay Andrews, 


started itself on a concert tour by the 


attention it attracted there. 

Visiting bovs from abroad carry 
back a vivid impression of American 
dance and their verdict ts “Americans 
certainly are a dancing people.” I've 
heard that in various forms, more 
times than | could tell you. 
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The original performance of William Grant Still's ballet ‘Sahdji", which started the yearly nights of American ballet in Rochester's Festivals of 


American Music. Thelma Biracree is in the left foreground. She choreographed the ballet and danced the title role. 


EXPERIMENT AMERICANISM 


If you want to know all about Thelma Biracree’s danc- 
ing—the bad as well as the good—you won't have to ask 
a critic. She'll tell you everything. Clear-eyed, honest, 
thoroughly American, she’s a keen analyst and you can 
depend on her to know the score in every. detail. Just as 
she will proudly tell you that in spite of curtailed budgets, 
general war jitters and lack of performers (all of her boys 
having been inducted into the army), her 1943 thirteenth 
annual appearance at the Festival of American Music in 
Rochester was one of the most successful to date, so will 
she be more than apt to add matter-of-factly that a certain 
ballet was “uneven and spotty” in production, another 
had excellent possibilities of which the dancers failed to 
avail themselves, two other fine ballets weren’t done justice 
in performance, and so on. It is this searching self-criti- 
cism that makes her work grow in quality and importance 
year by year. 

And by the way, if you’re one of those people who be- 
lieve that glamour belongs only to faraway lands, foreign 
folks and strange accents, take a trip to Rochester in the 
Springtime, when the Festivals occur, and when that city’s 
dance and music lovers gather to pay tribute to American 


glamour and to’find drama in things that others might 


consider commonplace because they’re close at hand. For 
in Rochester Thelma Biracree and Howard Hanson were 
quietly concentrating on American music and dance long 
before Americanism became a battle-cry in the artistic 
world. 

But let’s go back a bit. It all started with a dream. 
A young American composer (Howard Hanson) and an 
American man of means (George Eastman) visualized as 
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fine a setting and as enthusiastic an audience for American 
music, as there was for foreign music. Out of this grew 
the yearly American Composers’ Concerts in Rochester. 
Everyone was surprised when the first one (on May 1, 
1925) was poorly attended. The answer to the riddle was 
that the people who stayed away had convinced themselves 
that European masters wrote such fine music that there 
was no need of writing any more! Now we know that 
such thoughts are unhealthy harbingers of foreign propa- 
ganda of the more vicious sort, but at that time many 
Americans believed them. Only Howard Hanson and 
George Eastman refused to be deluded, and then decided 
to prove that their dream was staunch and practical by 
simply going on with the concerts, even though, for a 
while, they had to make them frankly experimental. Sure 
enough, audiences grew larger as the people began to love 
this new music that was a part of themselves, just as they 
and it are part of America. Today, thousands of people 
crowd the theatre at the yearly Festival time. 

It wasn’t long before Dr. Hanson’s attention was caught 
by the ballet music being written by American composers, 
music that vividly portrayed the American scene in many 
instances, or gave a typically American slant on other 
locales. He wanted to present some of this to his audiences 
too, and when the score of William Grant Still’s African 
ballet, ““Sahdji’, came into his hands, he instantly thought 
of Thelma Biracree and invited her to choreograph it. 

Miss Biracree, even then an outstanding dance _ person- 
ality in Rochester, had had a rigorous and varied training 
of which any dancer might be proud. Though born in 
Buftalo, she had moved to’ Rochester when she was three, 
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and in that city had studied with Marie Whitbeck Clark, 
a local teacher to whom she is “eternally indebted for her 
inspiration and guidance.”’ Later she worked with Theo- 
dore Koslott and with Elise Gluck in Paris, in the Wig- 
man School in Berlin and at the American Ballet School 
in the United States. Then, just to round out her work, 
she studied dramatics with Rouben Mamoulian. While 
still in high school, Miss Biracree joined the ballet group 
then being organized in the newly opened [Eastman 
Theatre. There for three years she danced in the corps 
de ballet and as soloist. The third year Martha Graham 
was dance directress, and Thelma Biracree became a 
member of the original trio who danced with her in her 
first New York concert. 

The following year, Miss Biracree, herself, became 
ballet. directress and principal dancer in the Eastman 
Theatre. Several years later, it was this earnest, sincere, 
lovely young dancer on whom Dr. Hanson settled as the 
ideal choreographer and star for new American ballets. 


’ Events proved that this was a wise choice, for Thelma 


& 


Biracree’s unusual combination of intellect and glamour 
made the performance of “Sahdji” so successful that Dr. 
Hanson decided to devote one evening in every Festival 
to ballet, and Miss Biracree was invited to conduct her 
own dancing classes in the Eastman School. Need | add 
that the ballet night always attracts a larger and more 
enthusiastic audience than any other program? ‘This has 
happened so often in the history of the American concert 
stage that it’s no longer news to dancers. 

So in more than one sense Miss Biracree may be said 
to be a pioneer. She has choreographed almost forty Amer- 
ican works, performed with the Rochester Civic Orchestra, 
sometimes with the Eastman School chorus added, and in 
more than half of the ballets she has danced the leading 
roles. Her appearance on the stage is always the signal 
for a spontaneous applause. and her uncanny feeling for 
the theatre and pointed sense of humor help her to give life 
and color to all the ballets she presents. Guest soloists 
have been for many seasons the talented Evelyn Sabin, 
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Betty MacDonald, Miles Ensign, Jack McDonnell, Olive 
McCue, Harold Kolb, Marja Born and Dorothy Tucker. 
Clarence Hall has often been credited with scenic eftects, 
and Alice Couch with the designing of costumes. lost 
important is that all who are connected with these ballets 
are native Americans! 

The fact that audiences and critics so thoroughly approve 
of Rochester's crusading spirit in the matter of ballet 
productions is in itself an achievement, tor the initial dif- 
ficulties are such that only valiant souls would attempt 
to surmount them. Balancing a program of American 
dances is not easy, for the choice of music is still limited, 
even though more and more American composers are writ- 
ing ballet music.. Since Miss Biracree works almost ex- 
clusively with student dancers, even some untrained per- 
formers (for the groups) she must put every ballet into 
rehearsal the moment she receives a new score. Participa- 
tion of the dancers is voluntary. Vhey are unpaid. Many 
of them are in school or employed during the day. The 
two hours twice a week that they devote to this project 
is not a great deal of time, considering that a two-hour 
program of new dances to new and unusual music must be 
pertected. It is often impossible tor the dancers to work 
to this music, without memorizing it, for its newness 
makes it “music that cannot be anticipated’. Otten there 
is no piano score available for rehearsals. When this hap- 
pens, Dr. Hanson records an orchestral rehearsal ot the 
composition, so that Miss Biracree will be able ta plan 
the choreography and teach the group what it must do. 

As far as technic is concerned, it’s elastic. Uhe Rochester 
dancers have developed a sort of questing attitude, some- 
thing like the one our American trailblazers must have 
had. When they are handed a new ballet that doesn't fit 
hind a 
new medium of expression. Miss Biracree doesn't hesitate 
to draw from any school that she teels will be most ef- 
fective. The dancers must be able to turn from classical 
ballet to modern movements, to pantomime and even tap 

(Continued on Page 24) 


into anyone's preconceived notions, they promptly 


Cpl. Earl Kaye and Thelma Biracree in a Sersh- 
win "Prelude" done at one of the Rochester 
Festivals of American Music. 
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James Wright scores an artistic success as 
the classic skater at the Center Theater. 


Muriel Pack and Tom Taye translate the 
feeling of the Tango to the silver skate. 
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Eloquent and lovely Carol Lynne shows here 
what might be called a butterfly glace. 


LITTLEFIELD DRAWS THE BOW 


There was once a droll neurotic who, tortured by the 
midnight practice of an amateur, described violin music as 
the sound produced by drawing the dried guts of a cat across 
the taut intestines of a cow. This is quoted merely by 
way of pointing out that much depends on who handles 
the bow ;4whether it be a bungler or a Fritz Kreisler. 


Or take the example of skating. Now there have been 
moments when the “Dance of the Blades” could be likened 
to a glazier’s nightmare with much scratching of hard 
points on a brittle surface, or a bacchanale of blacksmith’s 
files on a cold chunk of slush. But the current tce show, 
“Stars on Ice” on the Center Theatre Stage is not one of 
these. Lo and behold, we see sprouting here a true art 
expression of modern times and techniques, a dance symbol 
of that other magical dance of the atoms amid the friction- 
less ether of unplumbed space. 

In this instance the sensitive medium of ice, which 
like the violin produces either strident racket or most sub- 
lime melody, (depending on who holds the bow) is vi- 
brated into evolving rhythm and form by the artistic hand 
of Catherine Littlefield, dance choreographer emeritus to 
the magic surface. 

Miss Littlefield certainly has had a problem on_ her 
hands. By some quirk of destiny, it turned out that at the 
very moment when (by virtue of world wide publicity on 
the amateur sport of figure skating gathered about the 
person of Sonja Heinie) skating was about to break into 
the upper brackets as an amusement enterprise, skating 
as an art had fallen to its most submerged low. On second 
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thought, it appears that it was probably no quirk at all 
but merely the inevitable conflict coming to the front, the 
conflict between the sport of skating and the art of skat- 
ing. When figure skating had achieved its greatest heights 
as a sport with the accompanying publicity, it became of 
interest to the stage. However, at this time it had struck 
its greatest low technically and artistically, and for this 
reason was of least use to the stage. Never did skating 
stand in greater danger. Here at this moment in _ its 
destiny, if it could demonstrate its true potentialities, skat- 
ing could win for itself a secure position amid the arts 
of the stage. With this moment lost to skating, also the 
chance of many years would be lost. Hail and all thanks 
to those, such as Miss Littlefield, who have been able to 
see at this critical time the true beauties in skating which 
even skaters themselves so often lose sight of. 


There are certain technical and historic matters which 
if clearly understood clarify the whole understanding of 
the situation in which skating finds itself at this moment 
when it is making its greatest step forward in the public 
eve. 

There was a time antedating by some twenty vears the 
birth of the current skating boom, when in the whole 
world there were not more than three people who could 
execute the tour de force known as the Axel Paulsen jump. 
A blessed time! Those three jumps were then exected in 
classic torm. It had yet to be discovered that by a certain 
cheat in implement and by adopting a barrel jumping form, 
dozens of Axels could be developed in every rink. 
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Huge, pink, stuffed elephants that appear quite quaint and harmless to the audience give Geoffe Greta and Robert Uksila add a delirious bit of 
Stevens an excuse for staging a comical version of delirium tremens on ice. 


At this time, there was a clear distinction made between 
the skater in classic form and the skater in demi-character. 
The essence of classic form was perfect smoothness, com- 
plete illusion of effortlessness, almost perfect silence and 
lack of toe scratching and faulty stroking. The true master 
of skating was a superb machine of effortless activit,, dis- 
playing always a most miraculous control. Nothing else 
was taken seriously. Of course, it followed that with these 
standards only the exceptional few would work through 
to the top difficulties. But when they did so, they had 
surmounted ten times the difficulty and acquired ten times 
the control and rhythmic variety that is now shown by 
the current amateur champion skater. 

Because of a great change appearing in amateur skating 
standards (which by the way are print standards but not 
classic), Miss Littletield has found herself provided with 
the most undisciplined ‘skating material except with respect 
to Axel Paulsens and spins. Of these, there have been far 
too many. We would venture to guess that she would be 
glad to do without them entirely if she could have in 
their place smoothness and clean stroking. 

In this same interval of skating it was discovered by 
certain tank skaters that by putting very low points on 
their skates when skating on the small hotel tanks, they 
could be aided in their eftorts to keep out of the patron's 
soup toureen. This was done by using the points as brakes 
to make quick stops. Then, it was discovered that spins 
could be done more easily with these lowered points, and 
that bad stroking could be superficially covered up, albeit 
with much noise, with the use of points. Even jumps, 
heretofore very dificult, could now be done with much less 
practice by a species of half skating and half toe scratching, 
which is not really skating at all, but merely a convenient 
method of covering up sloppy technique. 

In spite of these standards which are current in present 
day amateur competition, and which affect all available 
skating material, Miss Littlefield is getting smoothness and 
form into her ensemble. We applaud and appreciate the way 
she has used good plain skating to build rhythmic move- 
ment of the ensemble. She has been able to see, straight 
skating can be molded into many effects, and she has been 
imaginative in its use in ways that are so difhcult for the 
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comedy in a Gay Ninety number well skated. 


skater to make use of himself. Skaters with their long 
heritage of competition behind them are hounded with the 
idea that they must be doing something difficult. It is the 
can to the tail of their art. Miss Littlefield knows that 
the reverse is the truth: they must never do anything dit- 
hcult. Art ends when the performer does something dit- 
heult. Only when an Axel and a spin are easy for the 
skater should they be used before the public. Miss Little- 
held is seeing to it that her skaters are returning to the 
things that are easy for them to do. For instance, we 
are delighted when James Wright in his beautiful solo 
as Jack Frost executes rhythmically a series of simple jumps, 
the flying three, and minimizes his use of the more difficult 
and less rhythmical Axel. The whole Wright program is 
done in the most pleasing torm and in fine taste,-and stvle 
and rhythm. Difheulty that is evident is minimized. This 
is most pleasing and is a trend that must be insisted on, 
it we are to have the skating art that the stage demands. 

When the comedian or demi-character comes upon the 
stage and makes the snow fly with his tours de force, it is 
particularly effective in a humorous way, especially if the 
classical or full-character skaters have been particularly 
immaculate with respect to their skating, making it silent 
and eftortless, as all classic skating should be. 

Sonja Heinie was turning from classical skater to char- 
acter actress when she was pictured from coast to coast 
on the lobby spreads in a barrel jumping stunt wherein 
she showered snow in the directian of the audience who 
thrilled to her piquant accompanying screams. This was 
yood movie, no doubt, but it had nothing to do with 
classical skating. In the last analysis, the life of stage skat- 
ing is going to hang on what is made of it in the classical 
sense. 

There was something about the “Russian Steppes” num- 
ber that gave us the feeling that next year Miss Little- 
field will be feeling sufficiently sure of her ensemble and 
cast to attempt a complete traditierral number such as 
“Prince Igor” aiming to reproduce the true traditional spirit 
translated to the skate. This would be superb, and we can 
see that she is working up to this point. “Prince Igor” 
would lend itself to complete translation, with place for 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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{nez Noel Armour 


She was my dancing teacher. I re- 
member her best. in the studio, which 
in my last years with her, was a 
vracious, charming place, a_ part of 
the woman who made it what it was. 
A bright, active room, always full of 
music and joyous movement, it re- 
flected her personality just as did her 
lovely name. 

When Noel was thirty-three, she 
and her husband and their little girl 
came to the town where | was then 
living. ‘Their funds were most limited, 
their car in poor condition. But she 
carried with her a fine ambition; and 
he, a recent D.D.S. They drove into 
our hot, sandy, little city one = day 
in 1926, parked their car in the public 
park, which was at that time being 
used by an organization known as the 
‘Vin-Can ‘Tourists, pitched their tent 
under shady old oaks and prepared for 
their first night under southern skies. 

‘Phat same year my _ parents, both 
musicians, were playing for the dances 
and other entertainment given by the 
Tampa Tourist Club. Held through- 
out the tourist season, these evenings 
were always well attended by the 
“tin-canners.””. One afternoon the en- 
tertainment committee was approached 
by a rather shy, attractive woman. She 
ottered to dance at their next meeting 
and named a small fee. Her otter was 
eagerly accepted. When she stepped 
out upon the tiny stage, walking sedate- 
ly around the corner of the upright 
piano where my mother sat in earnest 
concentration, it was at once apparent 
that she was completely in control of 
the situation. 


I do not know what she danced, 
or what the music was. I do know 
1 was completely carried away! Face, 
fiyure, costume, movement, everything 
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SHE WAS DANCING TEACHER 


sbout her attracted me. My dancing 
instincts were born in that hall that 
night. 


The opportunity to study with her 
came a few weeks after this perform- 
ance. The Grand Ballroom of the 
Hotel De Soto was the scene of my 
first awkward attempts, you see | was 
her first pupil. ‘hen the Woman's 
Building offered a part of itself on 
the “altar of dance,” and Mrs. Noel 
Armour taught there for twelve 
months. As more and more pupils 
gathered around her, opportunity came 
to present them in public performance. 
It- was most successful, and others like 
it brought students from all over the 
state. 

When Dr. and Mrs. Armour bought 
their new home, she reserved the two 
large front rooms for a studio. My 
mother was asked to take on the duties 
of pianist for the growing class and 
private lessons. “There was; from the 
beginning, complete accord between 
these two. They were always in the 
studio after lessons arranging music 
for new dances or harmonizing new 
rhythms for exercises “‘at the bar” or 
“on the floor.” Never did Mrs. 
Armour tire. She was in the studio 
just after breakfast in the morning, 
and she never left it except when called 
to the telephone or when discussing 
lessons with prospective pupils. 

She attended to everything. She was 
business woman, teacher, mother — 
even attending to the preparation of 
meals between cooks 

Her house was always overrun with 
people. No one in the family had the 
least privacy. ‘The doors were always 
open to all who wished to enter them. 
Sweet enthralling sounds of music and 
childrens’ laughter swept into the 
street at all hours, but the neighbors 
were uncomplaining. 


One summer she planned, designed, 
arranged and had built, a large high 
raftered room on the lot in the rear 
of her home which was thereafter 
known as “The Studio.” Windows 
on three sides, practice bars along the 
walls, large mirrors everywhere, made 
it ideal. This room received much 
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loving ornamentation. Once it was 
multihued parrots. They hung thought- 
fully in their gaily painted circles on 
the walls. An artist friend placed 
them there. Sunlight pouring in bathed 
us all in wet untidiness, but the 
children who came into that great 
room loved it. 


To “The Studio” from time to time 
were added other arts. A teacher of 
painting came, a sculptor, a_ fencing 
master. Enrollment soared. Public 
engagements poured in incessantly. Mrs. 
Armour designed costumes, then made 
them. Often she designed and painted 
scenery. Newspapers asked for articles 
on the dance; so she wrote them. Her 
pupils were in demand by entertain- 
ment committees, and presented 
them herself in elaborate recitals. 
Nothing must stand in the way of 
their well rounded dance education, 
this seemed to be her constant theme. 

Noel contacted every dancer of note 
who came to town, entertaining them, 
exchanging her views with them. Bal- 
lets both of the old school arid the 
modern expression were her tools. 
With them she beguiled her pupils not 
only by her own personal interpreta- 
tions but also by those which she 
encouraged the students to make _ for 
themselves. ‘These sessions of free in- 
terpretations were an important. part 
of our schooling. 

Everything about this teacher was 
an expression of grace and beauty. Her 
artistic sense invaded every part of 
her home. Knowing her, watching 
her, was an inspiration to work, to 
try, to aspire. ‘She never accepted de- 
feat in undertaking. 

My six years with her were the 
grandest of my life. She instilled in 
me a love not only of dancing but of 
the other arts. From her stems my 
deep love of living, for to her, life 
was an active beautiful force, meant 
to be enjoved trom moment to moment. 
Perhaps she dreamed through much of 
it, certainly she lived life fully, getting 
the heart and soul out of it, which js 
always in it for those who look with 
loving eyes upon it. 

Perhaps you too knew an Inez Noel 
Armour... 
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EDITION 


“PRIDE, PRINCIPLE AND PERSEVERANCE” 


by LUCILE MARSH 


No, this isn’t the name of a literary classic, it’s the 
slogan that Mrs. Anna M. Greene, Pres. of the D.M.A., 
inadvertently gave to the dance profession when she at- 
tempted to state what she stood for in the dance. 


Pride, to a born and bred New Englander, has nothing 
to do with snobbery or snootiness, it means a proper sense 
of personal dignity and worth. What's more, it means 
living up to that in all your dealings at all times with all 
people. 


The dance stands in need of just such a feeling of its 
own personal worth and dignity, in fact it should be ‘so 
much aware of it that it never permits anyone to speak 
or even feel that the dance is anything but a fine, vital, 
and worthwhile art, full of health, joy and beauty for 


everyone, 


There is an old saying, that no one will have a better 
opinion of you than you, yourself, hold. That is so true 
of dancing. If we in the profession do not believe in the 
worth and dignity of the dance, no one else ever will. 
Furthermore, we have to live out that belief in all our 
dance activities, and never for one moment slip down into 
a discouraged, disillusioned attitude towards our profession. 


Principle is defined in the dictionary as “settled law or 
rule of action, especially of right actions consciously and 
resolutely adopted.”” Mrs. Greene epitomizes this philoso- 
phy of life. She adopts her principles first and then lives 
up to them. That has been the keynote of her tenure as 
president of the D.M. of A. You start with ideals and 
spend your time making them work. Compromise is a 
dangerous word. “fis more often the result of lack of 
principle than it is of tolerance. Im fact, there are things 
like honor, truth, fairness and squareness that know no 
compromise. 
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Dancing stands in desperate need of principles; prin- 
ciples in our teaching, principles in our business dealings, 
principles in the running of our organizations. We are 
hit or miss so often. This permits the charlatan, the 
chiseler, the politician and the intriguers to get a strangle 
hold on dancing, and tear it down faster than we can 


build it up. 


All the dance organizations have suftered heavily trom 
these evil forces that only “Principles” can do away with. 
Mrs. Greene in her two vears as president has done a lot 
of cleaning up, and much fundamental planning and 
organizing to put D.M. of A. on its teet again. Her edu- 
cational program, her health and physical fitness promotion, 
her civic ballet ideas, her sound war effort organization, 
her democratic handling of committees appointed, have 
already -won respect for the dance in and out of the 


profession. 


Last, but not least, we come to perseverance which ts 
defined in the dictionary as “‘persisting in a purpose or 
continuing to strive’. This is the hardest job of all. ‘Uhis 
daily plugging, this week-in week-out dedication, this never 
ending faith that moves mountains, these all take char- 
acter and plenty of it. Mrs. Greene has done just this tor 
two years, and the mountain is moving. 

It is fortunate for the D.M. of A. that they can have 
Mrs. Greene for president for one more year, for there is 
still a great deal to be done before our protession can 
truthfully boast of 100% ‘Pride, Principle and Perse- 
verance. 

Lucite Marsu 


Editor 
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The Comerford Irish dancers, dance champions of all Ireland, have over four thousand medals and 


trophies to their credit. 


IRISH TRADITIONAL DANCING 


“Trish Traditional Dancing” means 
the type of folk dancing that is handed 
down generation to generation 
without the slightest change or in- 
novation. At first hearing, this may 
seem limited and unprogressive, but 
even within its rigid rules there is op- 
portunity for individualism crea- 
tive work which must appear, however, 
at a specified place in the routine. 

Although this dancing is found and 
practiced in the twenty-six counties of 
Eire (pronounced Air-uh) and in the 
six counties of Northern Ireland, it 
centers in Dublin, as the annual Feis 
(pronounced Faysh) held there. 
A Feis is a competition and, in this 
case, for both solo and group dancers. 
The prizes and medals are coveted, 
as the standard is exceedingly high. 

In Miss Lily Comerford we find a 
Dublin trained teacher whose group 
took first prize not only at the Olym- 
pic Games in 1936, but later at the 
World’s Folk Dance Festival in Ham- 
burg. In Hamburg they were all 
thoroughly tired out and had returned 
to their hotel “hoping they had not 
done too badly”, when it was = an- 
nounced by radio that they had won 
first place! Miss Comerford teaches 
traditional dancing only and began her 
career as a child under her father’s 
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instruction. She and her group have 
been taking prizes since 1924. 

The team of: eight girls dances as 
one person; the foot work is elaborate 
and intricate and never varies by so 
much as the proverbial hair's breadth. 
As is usual in this type of dancing, 
there is no body, head or arms mo- 
tion, and the “perfect” dancer, | am 
told, is able to execute any step with 
a glass of water balanced on his head! 

The so-called backbone’ of Irish 
dancing is the promenade (pas_ de 
basque) and the side step (glissade) 
in which the right foot remains in 
front when moving to the right, and 
the left, when moving to the left. 
‘These steps never vary in any form 
of the dance, of which there are three: 
1. Step dancing, which is solo work. 
2. Figure dancing, which indicates three 
or more dancers. And 3. “Set” dances, 


_or those which have not changed in 


either material or music for hundreds 
of years. While in step figure 
dancing the promenade and side step 
must be traditional, the teacher may 
at specified times introduce variations 
and even complete patterns of his own 
creation. This, of course, makes for 
a fine competitive spirit and taxes the 
knowledge of the judges as well as 
the ingenuity of the teachers. 


In step (solo) dancing, there is the 
Reel in 2/4, the Slip Jig (hop) in 
9/8, the Double Jig (shuffle) in 6/8 
and the Single Jig in 12/8 which is 
double the, speed of the 6/8. There 
are three kinds of figure dance: 
“Round”, where a limited number 
of dancers move mainly «in a_ circle 
formation; 2. “Square”, where, again, 
a limited number up to sixteen dance 
in squares; 3. “Long”, in which any 
number may take part and in’ which 
the couples face each other in a long 
line. 

The traditional Irish costume is 
closely related to the Scots in appear- 
ance, though the predominating colors 
are brown and green. In this group 
the kilts are cinnamon brown, closely 
knife plaited, the blouses white and 
the jackets, black velvet. 

Miss Comertord teaches hundreds 
of children in the grade schools each 
week aside trom conducting her own 
private school. For seven consecutive 
vears she has won the Teachers Cup 
and Gold Medal at the Dublin Feis 
for the best school of traditional danc- 
ing in Ireland. But with all her teach- 
ing she has made seven trips to Lourdes 
where she worké@th in the hospital as a 
voluntary nurse. 

Signed 
Dorothy Norman Cropper 
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Lily Comerford, for 7 years winner of the Cup 
for the best School of Traditional Dancing in 
Ireland. 
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DANCE THE PENGUINS 


This is strictly a novelty number 
done in tap rhythm, by tour children 
of four difterent sizes, each shorter 
than the other, with the tallest being 
about four feet. 

The costume can be made of black 
sateen, except the front, which ts made 
of white cotton flannel, and when worn 
should be stuffed with tissue paper in 
front. As the children danee, this grad- 
ually drops to the bottom of the cos- 
tume, and instinctively they start push- 
ing it back up. ‘The business of get- 
ting the paper back in place causes no 
end of laughter. ‘They should not be 
old in, advance that the tissue will 
drop, because when it does they are so 
surprised that they. try their best to 
fix it while dancing. 

The music to be used for the 
trance and exit steps is the first two 
bars of “On The ‘Trail’” from ‘the 
“Grand Canyon Suite’ by Ferde 
Grote, repeated over and over until 
they reach center stage, then for the 
next four steps you can use any fast 
fox trot. An selection which “is 
very suitable is “Mr. Ghost Goes to 
Town.” 

DANCE TERMS 

STEP: Raise foot and step in place, 
unless otherwise stated. (One sound.) 

HEEL-CRAMP: ‘To beat or strike 
the heel to the floor. (One sound.) 
SHUFFLE: ‘Two. distinct sounds 
made by brushing the ball of free foot 
tront and back. 

HOP: ‘Taken on one foot, no trans 
ter of weight. (One sound.) 

TOE-BACK: With weight on one 
toot, strike the toe of free foot back- 
ward without changing weight. (One 
sound. ) 

BALL-CHANGE:;: A quick transfer 
of weight like two steps, the first being 


shorter than the © second. (Two 
sounds. ) 
AUGUST, 1943 


STAMP: With or without transter 


of weight on flat of foot. (One 
sound. ) 
FLAP: ‘Two distinct sounds made 


by taking a front brush and a quick 
step on the same toot. 

| ENTRANCE STEP 

The tallest child leads, and travels 
to center stage. Step Right forward on 
toe. (1) Heel-Cramp Right (&) Step 
Left forward on toe. (2) Heel-Cramp 
Left (&) Step Right forward on toe. 


(3) Heel-Cramp Right (&) Step Left 
forward on toe. (4) Heel-Cramp Left 
(&) Step Right forward on toe. (a) 
2 meas. 


Step-Right forward on toe. (1) 


_Heel-Cramp Right (&) Step Left for- 
ward on 


toe. (2) Heel Cramp Left 
(X) Step Right forward on toe. (3) 
Heel-Cramp Right (&) Step Left for- 


ward on toe. (4+) Heel-Cramp Left 
(X) Step Right forward on _ toe. 


‘Toran 2 meas. 

Repeat as many times as necessary 
to get children in center stage, always 
starting with Right foot. 

Steer No. | 

Shuffle Right, (a&) Hop Left, (a) 
Step Right. (1) Shuffle Left, (&2) 
Hop Right, (a) Step Left. (3) Shuffle 


Right, (&+) Hop Left, (&) Step 
Right. (5) Shuffle Left, (&6) Hop 


Right, (&) Step Left, (7). Toran 2 
meas. 

Shuffe Right, (a&) Hop Left, (a) 
‘Toe-Back Right. (1) Hop Left, (&) 
Step Right. (2) Shuffle Left, (&3) 
Hop Right, (&) ‘Toe-Back Left. (4) 
Hop Right, (&) Step Left. (5) Shuffle 
Right, (&6) Hop Left, (&) Step 
Right, (7). ‘Toran 2 meas. 


Repeat the above four measures once 
more, this time starting with Left foot. 
Same count. + meas. 

Step No. 2 
All four children Flap Right at same 


by FRANK HALL 


the next to tallest child 


(aX ) 
makes '4 turn to Left alone, making 


time, 


Ball-Change Left Right, (al). Now 
the second child also makes '> turn to 
Left alone, turning on ball of Lett 


foot, then Stamp Right. (2) hen the 
third child also makes ', turn to Lett 


alone, turning on ball of Lett foot, 
then Stamp Right. (3) Repeat count 
3 for 4th child. (4) At this point 


all tewr children’s backs are toward 
audience. ‘The fourth child makes an- 
other '4 to Left alone, turning on ball 
of Left foot, then Stamp Right. (5) 
Then the third child makes another '4 
turn to Left alone, turning on ball of 
Lett foot, then Stamp Right. (6) Now 
the second child makes another '2 turn 
to Left alone, turning on ball ot Left 
foot, then Stamp Right. (7) And the 
first child makes another turn to 
Left alone, turning on ball of Left 
foot, then Stamp Right. (8) At this 
point all four children are facing 
audience. Torat 2 meas. 

For the balance of this step all four 
children will be dancing at the same 
time. Step Right. (1) Jump on both 
feet at same time, spreading legs far 
apart. (2) Jump on both feet at same 
time, crossing legs, with Right-leg in 
front. (3) Jump on both feet at the 
same time, spreading tar apart. 
(4+) Jump on both teet at same time. 
crossing. legs, with Left leg in front. 
(5) Jump on both feet at same time, 
spreading legs tar (6) Jump 
on both feet at same time, bringing 
feet together, toes out. (7) Torar 2 
meas. 

Flap Right. (al) Shuffle -Left to 
Left (&2) Ball-Change Left, Right to 
Right, (&3) Ball-Change Left, Rivht 


leys 


apart. 


to Right. (&4) Flap Left. (a5) 

Shuffle Right to Right. (X6) Ball- 

Change Right, Left to Left. (&7) 
(Continued on Page 8A) 
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O star on the breast of the river 

() marvel of beauty and grace, 

Did you fall right down from heaven 

Out .of the sweetest place? 

You are white as the thoughts of an 
angel, 

Your heart is steeped in the sun: 

Did you grow in the Golden City 

My pure and radiant one? 


Pupils of the Samuel Inman School, Atlanta, Georgia, under the direction of Dorothy Alexander 
dance out the poem of The Water Lily as a part of their well known creative dance programs. 


Nay, nay I fell not out of heaven, 
None gave me my saintly white, 

It slowly grew from the darkness 
Down in the dreary night. 

From the ooze of the silent river 
1 won my glory and grace 

White souls fall not, O, my poet, 
‘They rise to the sweetest place. 

by Mary Francis Butts 


DREAM DANCES IN A STORM 

The moonlight filters through Venetian 
shade 

And grotesque shadows on the wall 
‘are made 

In sinuous design. The night is warm, 

Slight breezes sway the blind in grave 
alarm. | 

The geometric patterns on the wall 

. Begin to move as to a master’s call— 

And Destiny and Love and fiery Hate 

Commence a dance led by presump- 
tuous Fate, 

Delight in intricate perplexities! 

These figures move to form complexities 

Of physochial design 

And make me feel I’ve taken of old 
wine. 

A clash of symbols pierce the air. A 


light 

So startling I close my eyes .. . so 
bright, 

Indeed, | cannot see . . . and when | 
can 


There seems no joy can ever be in man. 
The dream has gone, now, with the 
raging storm 
But interred within my heart remains 
its charm. 
Dazah Greene 


Lytle, Texas 
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PILLAR OF FIRE 


Hagar 
Bound to your pillar of fire 
Your body tense 
The very air dense 
With your soul as it burns on - 
the pyre. 
Osato 
To Salome nearest of kin 
Desire has yielded 
Through you it has wielded 
The purple hued beauties of sin. 
Tudor 
If ever the coldness of name 
Belied the dark passion 
You brilliantly fashion 
In channels of snail-paced fame 
People 
We sit in the theatre transcended 
To genius a_ token 
‘To dreams life has broken | 
The essence of dreams you have 
mended. 
Dancers 
Bound to our pillar of fire 
Our bodies intense 
With our love so immense 
‘Though we burn on Terpsichore’s 
pyre. 
Blair Evans 


New York City 


DANCE 


Submitted in this year's poetry 


contest of National Dance Week. 


DANCING 
The wind is my music 
The loveliest ever, 
The leaves, my audience 
Whispering together. 
My stage is a secret — 
A summery lea, 
I’m alive — so alive! 
This is life to me! 
As I pivot and spin, 
My spirit wings free, 
As I swirl through the air 
I taste ecstasy! 
When I’m not very gay 
Just unhappy, you see, 
I dance and I dance 
From the inside of me, 
My emotions are lifted 
They sail far and near 
While dancing, I’m laughing 
All is laughter here. 
Miss Mary Neece 
South Ft. Smith, Ark. 

Teacher: Mrs. K. Madden 

Fort Smith, Ark. 


EXOTIC DREAMER 


Of dance to come 

Of work to be done 

Of people to be won 

Over to an art 

Of timeless sincerity, 

Your dreams will be 

The inspiration 

Of future peoples 

Who now worship 

In war-torn steeples. 

Your dance will bring 

New Spirit and li‘e, 

Comfort and joy 

And submission 

Of many, 

To forgive and forget. 
by Georgia Hoffman 
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Kathryn Heger and her girls entertain the soldiers at her dance 
studio with a Conga line, and everybody has a good time. 


Marjorie Davis, American girl:in Canada, gives the boys free dancing 
lessons, souvenirs and a rousing good dance party. 


WAR JOB for DANCING TEACHERS 


So you want to help Uncle Sam 
fight the war. You're itching to get 
your fingers into something patriotic. 
You read the front page headlines and 
your blood boils; you tell yourself 
you've just got to do something about 
it! I know; I’ve felt that way myself. 

And yet, there just didn’t seem to 
be anything a busy dancing teacher 
could do, unless it was chucking the 
whole business you'd slaved at for 
se and entering a defense plant. 

But, finally, an idea dawned bright 
and beautiful one day about something 
a dancing teacher, and only a dancing 
teacher, could do and do well. And 
that was when the Yankee Doodle 
Club came into being. 

Now before | further explain the 
Yankee Doodle Club, it might be 
well to let you know that my family 
has been teaching dancing in our town 
for three generations, and that our 
studio, a stone’s throw from our home, 
has seen fifty years of dancing classes. 

And now back to Yankee Doodle. 
Last summer two service camps began 
operating near our town, one was a 
naval air base; the other, a Coast 
Guard training center. .It wasn’t long 
after the opening of these camps that 
the town began filling up with sailors 
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and coastguardsmen wasting the tew 
hours leave they had. After having 
gone to the movies, they would just 
stand at the street corners thinking: 
“Gee, what a dump this is!” 

About this time my twenty-one-year- 
old cousin was feeling very bad about 
a four F classification he had received, 
because of a nervous affliction. Nobody 
but.a four F can appreciate that feel- 
ing. He began thinking of the work 
he could do to make up for his in- 
ability to carry a gun. It was then 
that he thought of our dance studio. 
Here was a nice big room with a good 
dance floor, a piano, a recording ma- 
chine, and sheet music. In the town 
lived scores of nice young girls who 
were beginning to have many dateless 
evenings; and on hand were boys who 
needed and deserved a little pleasure. 
Well, well, how easy to start a small 
canteen! 

Immediately we got in touch with 
some of the girls. What did they 
think about having a canteen at our 
studio every other Sunday night, we 
asked. ‘“‘We'd love it,” was the ans- 
wer, sO we commissioned these girls 
to invite a few of their friends to an 
organization meeting on a_ stated 
evening. Asking the girls to invite 


by KATHERYN HEGER 


their friends 
of girl we 
canteen. 
Well, about fifty 
to the meeting, and the name, “The 
Yankee Doodle Club,” was adopted 
and started on its way to success. It 


insured us of the type 
wished to have at. the 


virls turned out 


was agreed that the girls would con- 
tribute twenty-five cents every two 
weeks to cover the cost of light re- 
treshments, and that our studio would 
take care of such things as light. hear, 
etc. 

Some of the girls’ mothers volun- 
teered to act as chaperons alter- 
nating canteen nights, and all that 
remained was receiving the sanction of 
officers in charge of the camps. This 
was no trouble, we found them most 
enthusiastic over the idea. 

One otf the club members 
very well, and supplied 
telling of the opening party on the 
stated Sunday evening, and these we 
posted around the barracks. ‘The of- 
hicers also announced the aftair to the 
men, and the result was most grati- 


draws 
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fying. ‘The boys came in droves, and 
have continued coming every Sunday 
night for the past vear. (We were 


requested to hold canteen every week 
(Continued on Page 8A) 
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LETTERS from TEACHERS 


ON TERMINOLOGY 


Dear Miss Marsh, 


- After nineteen years it seems rather 
silly to ask the question about Ameri- 
ca’s most popular dance, ‘““What is the 
Fox ‘Trot?’ 

My impression has always been, and 
I know that many dance teachers 
agree, that the step pattern of the 
Fox ‘Trot is, forward-side-close to the 
rhythm of, slow-quick-quick. I know 
that the majority of the teachers com- 
prising the Ballroom ‘Terminology 
Committee teach it that way and yet, 
on Page 19 of the june issue of 
“Dance”, under the heading of Ball- 
room ‘Terminology, | find the step 
pattern of the Fox ‘Trot given as, side- 
close-forward to the rhythm of quick- 
quick-slow. One member of the Com- 
mittee who is an author has always 
taught the Fox Trot that way but the 
majority of the other members of the 
Committee have taught it, forward- 
side-close (slow-quick-quick). So, my 
original question, “What is the Fox 
Trot?” is still in order and remains 
to be answered. How do other teachers 
all over the Country teach the Fox 
Trot? 

The Samba, as we know, evolved 
from the Brazilian Maxixe, the dance 
which made a _ bid for . popularity 
twenty years ago. Samba music is much 
faster than Maxixe music, but the dis- 
tinctive two-step rhythm is still there 
for the Maxixe was nothing more nor 
less than a two-step with embellish- 
ments. The step pattern of the two- 
step is, of course, slide-close-slide and 
certainly Samba music calls for this 
type of dancing; yet, under Terminol- 
ogy, we find it given as torward-side- 
close. Again, | am wondering how 
many teachers over the Country use 
this latter step pattern. 

With references to the STAND- 
ARD UNITS—One Movement and 


those of Two or more movements, it. 


seems to me that the Committee has 
done a very good job except that it 
has all been done, and to some extent 
better, before. When a Committee 
takes up a job such as Ballroom ‘Term- 
inology, why don’t they first find out 
what has been done along this line so 
as not to duplicate the work? 

I am sending you, under separate 
cover, a book which I published in 


1940, “Bibliography of Social Danc- 
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ing’, which comprises a detailed sur- 
vey of 94 books on social dancing. On 
Page 19, you will note that there are 
13 of these books which print a list 
of definitions or terminology expres- 
sions. | looked over a few of them over 
the weekend and find some that are 
most complete and comprehensive, 
especially those prepared by the Eng- 
lish dance teachers. As far as Ballroom 
Terminology is concerned, 1 would 
say that the work has all been done 
and if the Committee would take exists 
ing works on this subject and compile 
them inro a master list, you would 
have about as complete a_ Ballroom 
Terminology as one could desire. 

Qn the subject of etiquette, please 
refer again to Page 19 of the Biblio- 
graphy of Social Dancing and _ note 
that there are some 20 books in exist- 
ence which deal more or less exhaus- 
tively with this subject. 

My experience in talking with many 
dance teachers is that they do not read 
text books on dancing enough. | know 
of teachers who proudly state that they 
never read a magazine or book of any 
sort and never even study the notes 
which are given to them the 
various meetings they attend. There 
has certainly been enough written 
about dancing, much of which is cur- 
rent and up to date, and I believe, 
that a dance teacher should follow the 
program of successful business 
man, in reading daily to acquire more 
information about his job. 


Cordially yours, 


Willard Hall 


* * * 


POST WAR PLANS FOR YOUTH 


What must we do for our youth to 
calm their hysteria of war? We must 
lead them back to normal with a prac- 
tical and realistic post war program. 

To do this, teaching of social eti- 
quette and human relationship must be 
given a place in our educational system. 

The knowledge of academic subjects, 
alone, does not prepare a pupil to go 
out into the world, take his place in 
the community and become a gracious 
member of society. 

The phrase, “This is a free coun- 
try’, is often misconstrued. It does not 
mean that youth should not be taught 
to respect superiority and accept disci- 
pline. In order to face and conquer 
life’s problems, it is necessary for youth 


to know how to meet and greet his 
fellowman with ease and confidence. 
‘These fundamentals only be 
acquired through the knowledge of the 
rules of society. 

This knowledge can best be taught 
during adolescence. One of the best 
methods is to bring girls and boys to- 
gether in a well conducted class in 
ballroom dancing and social etiquette. 
How to walk, dance, introduce and 
observe all the other courtesies re- 
quired, are very important. The ignor- 
ance of them often poisons the emo- 
tional growth of a child and warps his 
whole life. 

A girl should be taught how to ac- 
quire social grace in walking, sitting, 
conversing and entertaining. Not know- 
ing what courtesies she should expect 
from a young man, has too often 
brought embarrassment and disaster. 

Dale Carnegie has become renowned 
through his effort to teach a small per- 
centage of Americans these basic rules 
of human relationship. Is there any 
reason why our youth can not be 
taught these principles so vital to their 
own happiness? Will the Board of 
Education gamble one hour a. week on 
“Social ‘Training’ for the School 
Children of America? 

Signed 
Anna M. Greene 


NORMA ALLEWELT sends in 
this encomium to her late colleague and 
towns-woman. 

‘This is to inform you of the pass- 
ing on of one of our oldest Syracuse 
teachers in point of time as well as 
age. Miss CLARA LOUISE 
SCHROEPPEL, who joined the 
D. M. of A. in 1919 and was previous- 
ly a member of the old National As- 
sociation of Dancing Masters. 

“She has maintained a fine standard 
of the dance in Syracuse, had a large 
school with many assistant teachers, 
and was the only honorary member 
of the Syracuse Dance Art. Ass'n. of 
which she was one of the founder 
members as well as founder member 
of the Western N. Y. State Council 
of Dancing Masters. She has taught 
the great-grandparents of the present 
veneration as she started teaching at a 
very early age and although in ill 
health for the past year attended most 
of her school’s classes and exhibitions. 

The enclosed press clipping and edi- 
torials on her death all tell how well 
she was regarded in her home town.” 
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Physical Fitness 


A Complete Course in Physical 
Fitness for the Dancing Teacher 


by NINON DE L'ENCLOS 


One of the essentials of a dance or skating artist, and 
for that matter a successtul person, is the power of en- 
durance. No matter how, brilliant or gifted a performer 
may be, if he peters out after the first number, he can 
never attain stardom. 

The first requisite. to endurance is good health. The 
second is food, plenty of the right sort, and at frequent 
intervals. All great dancers and athletes are big eaters. 
Many children tire at their four oclock dancing or skat- 
ing lesson because they should have had a mid-afternoon 
snack before coming to class. 

Adequate sleep, outdoor air and sun are also essential 
in order to make energy go as far as possible. (See May 
Dance Magazine for article om ease and accuracy of 
movement. ) 

Fear, repression, worry, frustrated emotion, tantrums, 
jealousy and discouragement all burn up more energy 
than the most arduous practice period. These subversive 
emotions have ruined more artists and high powered 
people than any other cause. 

One of the most important techniques for building 
endurance is correct use of the breathing apparatus. Most 
dancers and athletes load up on too much air. without 
allowing the relaxation of complete exhaling. This sends 
the heart racing and gives the feeling of being out of 
breath. As a matter of fact, this is caused by being too 
much in breath. | 

Wise dancers and skaters plan their breathing to fit 
their steps just as singers do, taking in breath at the im- 
petus of the movement and letting it out systematically 
before another intake. 

It is very important not to look as if you are exhaling, 
so artists learn to exhale by pushing up the diaphragm 
while they keep their chests up. Nothing is more discon- 
certing than to see a dancer or skater huff and puff and 
almost blow the house down like the proverbial wolf in 
“The Three Little Pigs.” 

When an artist finishes a variation, he should exhale 
completely through the mouth pushing up on chest, then 
slowly inhale through the nose, into the head and sinuses. 
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pr Ry reste 


Anibal Navarro of Havana, Cuba, chosen by Nina Verchinina from 
among many aspirants to receive her scholarship, has already proven 
the great ballerina's faith in him by dancing ‘The Bluebird” in Aurora's 
Wedding and the “Wolf” in Peter and the Wolf in performances of 
the Society Pro Arte Musical. If you think you don't need endurance 
for roles like these, you are mistaken. 


Proper habits of breathing not only add power and en 
durance to the art of movement but are essential to dail) 
health and vitality. The ‘breathing i turn, influences 
the heart beat. 

First, it is necessary to check and see that the whole 
lung capacity is being used. Give yourself and pupils this 
test: 

a) Place one hand just above the -waist in tront, the 
other one just above the waist in back. Breathe in and 
try to separate the hands. Breathe out bringing hands 
more together. 

b) Place a hand under each arm, just above the waist. 
Breathe in and try to separate hands, breathe out bringing 
hands nearer together. 

c) Place hands along collar bones. Breathe in push- 
ing hands upward. Breathe out without dropping chest. 

d) Put both hands on back just at waist line. Breathe 
in and see if you can fill the lungs at that point. So 
many dancers have hollow backs and do not use the lungs 
at this point. 

e) Now breathe in, doing all these simultaneously to 
test the coordinated response of your complete lung 
capacity. 

These exercises should be done first, breathing high into 
the nose; then, again breathing high into the mouth, but 
never straight back to throat because it dries the membrane. 

Remember the beauty and development of your - torso 
is greatly influenced by your breathing habits. Complete 
and proportionate use of the lungs is essential to com- 
plete and proportional development of the upper body. 
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NEWS OF SCHOOLS 

The Children’s Opera Co. produced 
“The Pied Piper of Hamlin” at City 
College Theatre and Mme. D. 
DUVAL arranged the ballet which 
was headed by IAZE DUVAL and 
IGOR STOROYEFF: 

SYLVIA GARBER dropped in to 
see us from MNlontreal, Quebec, and 
then wrote us a most enthusiastic letter 
upon her return to Canada about her 
two week stay in New York visiting 
schools, theatres, and broadcasts. 

ATTY’ VANDENBERG, dancer, 
former premiere danseuse of the Ballet 
Jooss with JOHN DUDLEY, Metro- 
politan Opera Tenor, and ROBERT 
BRINK, baritone recently presented a 
joint volunteer concert for the WAVES 
at the U. S. Naval Training Station, 
Bronx, New York. 4 

ATTY VANDENBERG also danced 
with the National Symphony Orchestra 
at Potomac Water Gate recently. 

PFC. ARTHUR POWELL pro- 
duced a dance called ‘““The. Medical 
Movement” at Keesler Field recently. 
Mr. Powell also entertained -~with a 
soft shoe tap and fast tempo routine. 
Miss LINDA WAYNE contributed 
a baton twirling swing tap to the pro- 
yram. 

EAFIM GEERSH not only com- 
poses the dances for his school dance 
recital but he creates the music as 
well. Mr. Geersh appeared with his 
nupils recently at the St. Felix Street 
Playhouse in Brooklyn. It is an_ ex- 
cellent idea for teachers to dance with 
their pupils, the pupils adore it and 
so does the audience. 

The PERRY-MANSFIELD Cara- 
van is scheduled to take a tour to the 
Army and Navy Hospitals and Posts 
here in Colorado about the middle of 
August. 

DOREEN GROOM. directed the 
show “THUMBS UP REVUE”. for 
the Citizens’ Committee of the Hamil- 
ton War Auniliary in Ontario, Canada. 
‘They traveled to all the camps of the 
Army, Air Force, and Navy in that 
district, a total of over twenty difter- 
ent camps. They were out at least once 
a week, and sometimes two or three 
times in a week. All the dancers are 
Miss Groom's pupils, but they col- 
lected a variety show by adding singers, 
instrumentalists and comedians. 

“We are doing our fourth 
now,” writes Miss Groom. “It 
formed just a few months after war 
broke out over here. Aren’t the boys 
wonderful to entertain! We've made 
some wonderful friends. We do a 
South American number, then invite 
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some boys out of the audience to come 
on stage and learn the Conga. It’s a 
daisy!” 
WAR JOBS 
(Continued from Page 5A) 


instead of the twice a month planned. ) 

What do we do with them? The 
picture tells that story. The boys want 
a good time and companionship with 
nice girls. We open each meeting with 
a “Paul Jones,” which, as you know, 
is one of the best party starters there 
are. 

One of the members of the club has 
a beautiful voice, and after we've 
danced awhile she sings the popular 
songs with everyone joining in on the 
second chorus. This is fun no matter 
what kind of party you're giving. 

We dance La Congas, and Polkas, 
and just plain old-fashioned waltzes, 
which by the way, never fail to lure 
every couple onto the floor. 

Refreshments consist of soft drinks 
or punch, and cookies. Their total 
cost amounts to about four dollars, 
and it’s all the boys want. They 
haven’t come to eat, they've come to 
have fun, and fun they have had, and 
are having, as letters of appreciation 
coming to us from boys moved to other 
parts of the country amply testify. 

So what about you, dancing teacher? 
You've got your own studio, or per- 
haps you could get a hall, gratis, to 
house these affairs. You certainly 
know how to make a dance a success. 
There are plenty of young girls who 
would jump at the chance to help you, 
and help they will for they are good 
workers. 

The cost of heat and light is neg- 
ligible, and the time spent on the 
work is well repaid by the knowledge 
that you're giving the men who are 
fighting for you a swell time. 

These are the facts and the results. 
What about starting your own Yankee 
Doodle on its way to town? It’s some- 
thing worth thinking about during 
your vacation. « 


PENGUIN TAP 
(Continued from Page 3A) 
Ball-Change Right, Left to Left. (&8) 

2 meas. 

Shuffle Right. (a&) Hop Left. (a) 
Toe-Back Right. (1) Hop Left. (&) 
Step Right. (2) Shuffle Left. (&3) 
Hop Right. (&) Toe-Back Left. (4) 
Hop Right. (&) Step Left. (5) Shuffle 
Right (&6) Hop Left (&) Step Right. 
(7) Totrat 2 meas. 

Step No. 3 

Shuffle Left in back. Ball- 

Change Left, Right. (al) Flap Left. 


(&2) Flap Right. (&3) Flap Left. 
(&4) Shuffle Right in back. (a5) Ball- 
Change Right, Left. (&6) Flap Right. 
(&7) Totrat 2 meas. 

Shuffle Left. (a&) Hop Right. (a) 
Step Left. (1) Flap Right. (&2) Flap 
Left. (&3) Shuffle Right. (&+) Hop 
Left (&) Step Right. (5) Flap Left. 


(&6) Flap Right. (&7) Torat 2 
meas. 
Repeat the above four measures. 


Same count. Tora. + meas. 
Step No. 4 
Make '4 turn to Right and travel 


forward. Shuffle Left. (a&) Hop 
Right. (a) Step Left Forward. (1) 
Shuffle Right. (&2) Hop Left. (a) 


Step Right forward. (3) Shuffle Left 
(&+) Hop Right. (&) Step Left for- 
ward. (5) Shuffle Right. (&6) Hop 
Left. (&) Step Right forward. (7) 
Torat 2 meas. 

Make 4 turn to left. The children 
are again facing audience. Shuffle Left. 
(a&) Hop Right. (a) Toe-Back Left. 
(1) Hop Right. (&) Step Left. (2) 
Shuffle Right. (&3) Hop Left. (&) 
Toe-Back Right. (4+) Hop Left. (&) 
Step Right. (5) Shuffle Left. (&6) 
Hop Right. (&) Step Left (7) 
Tora, 2 meas. 

Flap Right. (a&) Make '4 turn to 
Left. Stamp Left, Right. (al) Raise 
left foot forward, change _ weight 
quickly to Left foot, bringing Right 
foot up off floor and forward. (2) 
Now change weight quickly to Right 
foot up off floor and forward. (3) 
Continue as counts 2 and 3 until the 
children have reached the count of 8. 
Torat 2 meas. 

Then repeat from the count of 2 
until they have reached the count of 
7. 2 meas. 

The last four measures of this step 
are done in a large circle, with the 
children following each other, the 
music much faster than it had been 
for the previous part of the dance. 
When they reach the very last note 
of music, they should come to a dead 
stop, no matter where they are, and, 
standing, sway from side to side for 
half a minute. 

Exit STEP 


The music starts playing their en- 
trance music again, and they make 
their exit doing the same step which 
brought them on, but going off in the 
opposite direction. 

NOTE: Frank Hall is well known as a tap 
choreographer having produced in Hollywood. 
Among his famous pupils are Betty Grable, 
Grace MacDonald, Mitzi Greene, Richard 


Quine, Penny Singleton, Betty Allen, Mrs. Emile 
Boreo, and members of the “Our Gang”. 
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LETTER FROM MOSCOW 


Moscow CABLE ) 


During the first days of the war it 
soon became apparent to me and to my 


friends. in the world of the theatre 
that dancing, singing and _ painting 
pretty roses on backdrops were all 


futile and sterile, that the moment had 
come for deeper feelings and greater 
exploits.: 

Our friends and acquaintances had 
already left for the front, and soon 
after the first joyous reports of their 
courage in action, came the sad news 
of the loss of dear comrades. Then, 
the first of the wounded returned. The 
triteness of practicing ballet steps at an 
exercise bar became unendurable. 

From the very beginning we Soviet 
artists expressed our eagerness to go 
to the front. In scorn of imminent 
danger. we formed artists’ brigades to 
tour the front lines, to perform in 
dugouts, with kerosene lamps and 
candles as: fovotlights, to 
sing, dance and act, to the accompani- 
ment of artillery fire, in camouflaged 
farm cottages, on the outskirts of 
forests, before guerrilla bands, in hos- 
pitals for the wounded, and at air- 
dromes within easy bombing distance 
by the enemy. Frequently Nazi planes 
overhead drowned out our musical 
accompaniment, and often our 
audience, composed of pilots, dispersed 
to set out on a reconnoitering trip. 


WRITE TO RUSSIA 


The above is a letter from Olga 
Lepeshinskaya, who at 25 is Russias 
prima ballerina. To answer it, to write to 
Lepeshinskaya and her colleagues, to ex- 
change personal feelings, experiences 
and hopes and plans for the future, 
write a letter to a Russian dancer and 
address it: "To a Russian Dancer.” Send 
it in care of Russian War Relief, 1! 
East 35th Street, New York City. Russian 
War Relief is conducting a national 
"Write to Russia’ campaign to - help 
create greater understanding and to make 
us better acquainted. It will transmit your 
letter (with the letters of other American 
dancers) to someone like Olga Lepeshin- 
skaya, who has written this letter to you. 
Your letter will reach a Russian dancer 
who will welcome a personal message 
of friendship and hope from you, and 
who in time will write you a letter. 
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by OLGA LEPESHINSKAYA 


| recall how, in August 1941, a tew 
of us (Valeria Barsova, Maxim Mik- 
hailov, Asaf Meserer and others) were 
permitted to visit the first division to 
be awarded’ the Guards’ Banner. The 
war was going hard then and fighting 
was heavy. The division had endured 
an unrelenting onslaught and had held 
its position until the Germans re- 
treated. 

The members of our party left Mos- 
cow with turmoil in our hearts. It was 
our first trip to the front and we were 
beset with doubts. Were we _ really 
needed there? Perhaps soldiers 
were exhausted and needed rest! What 
to sing? What to dance? A long piece 
or a hasty bit? 

It was dark as we approached our 
destination. ‘The road was perilous and 
we came upon many bomb craters that 
had been hastily backfilled. We 
travelled without lights and our cars 
were frequently halted while the 
chauffeurs got out to examine the tex- 
ture of the road. Of course, we were 
late, several hours late when we arrived 
at divisional headquarters. We _ were 
certain that the soldiers had _ not 
waited, that the concert had been post- 
poned, that the ceremony of awarding 
the Guards’ Banner had taken place 
without us. 

But the officers and men had waited 
patiently for us, were willing, in fact, 
to wait until morning. They had lov- 
ingly prepared an old disused shed to 
serve as the concert hall. The boards 
of the platform, erected temporarily, 
creaked and groaned. The piano, of 
course, was paintully out of tune. 
Hardly noticing it, we sang and danced 
and declaimed everything in our reper- 
toires; then we started all over again. 
| lost count of the number of pirou- 
ettes | executed that evening, and 
moreover, we were so eager to dance 
that neither | nor the others felt the 
slightest fatigue. Later Asaf Meserer, 
my partner, said that he was barely 
aware of my 81 pounds of weight. 

In those days the war was still a 
new experience for us. | remember 
how one dark August might during a 
burst of explosions we climbed out on 
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Olga Lepeshinskaya at her dressing table before 
a ballet performance in Russia. 


the root to extinguish fire bombs. 
There is no denying that it was har- 
rowing. Trained and hardened as they 


were to performances of “Swan Lake” 


and = “Don Quixote” = my knees 
trembled in a rising and falling tempo 
depending on the toece of bomb bursts 
and the distance of the nearby guns. 


Kear chilled my soul, but the feeling 
which eclipsed all other feelings was 
the hatred for Hitlerism that filled my 
heart. 

Another day stands out) in | my 
memory; if | am not mistaken, it was 
August 29, 1941. That night search- 
lights caught a German plane in their 
beams. As it flew over the city this 
brilliantly illuminated silver bird was 
shot at from all sides. It caught and 
held my eves, this sinister, fairvlike 
spectacle, this enemy, flying overhead. 
But tear had fled and the clatter of 
shrapnel talling on the roof was no 
longer trightening. One was conscious 
of a single desire, that a shot would 
find the plane and that it would be 
downed and smashed. The next morn- 
ing in the theatre we talked of almost 
nothing else but the night's experience. 

Qn a side street in the 
Moscow there is a nine story apartment 
house which is occupied by the artists 
of the Bolshoi Theatre. During the 
first few night air alerts the women 


center ot 


went down to the bomb shelter and 

the men went on duty on the roof 
(Continued on Page 25) 
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Buddy Vaughn of Philadelphia has brilliantly won 
the Men's Championship for this year. 


Dorothy Goos, too, has only the National Women's Championship to add to 
her belt, and she will try for that at this year's competition. 
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Mabel MacPherson of Philadelphia has won this 


year's Woman's National Skating Championship. 


Sper: 
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Ramona Allen has won Novice and Junior Cham 
pionships, and is now trying for top places. 
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Anne Robinson from Hartford, Connecticut won her first National Champion: 
ship this year when she took first place in Novice group. 


INTERVIEWING THE SKATING CHAMPS 


Mabel MacPherson started skating 
only four years ago when the family 
physician suggested it for weak ankles. 
Now she is the Junior Champ and al- 
most twenty years old, which is a ripe 
old age for skaters these days. How- 
ever, she had studied and 
ballet dancing before taking up skat- 
ing. She reports that acrobatics gave 
her the great physical courage so essen- 
tial in skating; and ballet gave her 


acrobatic 


the sense of line and presence, both so 
valuable on ice. 

Mabel, too, practices six seven 
hours a day, and had a special pro- 
gram at school to allow her to do her 


to 


skating. 

“Skating you know is a sport, an art 
and a science today,” says Mabel 
wisely. 

Her favorite part of skating is 
“figures,” but she is also a_ silver 
medalist in the ice dances. She feels 


her forte is skating to slow, romantic 
music, and she is absolutely — right. 
Mabel has a luscious feminine style as 
well as great dignity on ice. Music 
like “Claire de Lune” is a_ natural 
setting tor her. Last year, after doing 
a number with her golden hair regally 
coifteured, let it fall about her 
shoulders tumultuously for the encore. 
It made a great hit. 


Mabel feels that skating has been a 
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very important and worthwhile influ- 
ence in her life. For one thing, most 
young people today smoke a lot and 
drink some, but not skaters. You soon 
learn that you have to keep training 
rules or you can’t take it. It keeps you 
in. marvelous physical shape, ineul- 
cates sportsmanship gives you 
coast to coast friendships. 

Mabel has ideas of her own. She 
believes in skating like a girl and being 
different, if you feel like it. She proved 
she had the courage of her convictions 
when she came out at a Lake Placid 
Carnival in a long dress and immedt- 
ately set a new fashion. 

* * 

Ramona Allen, a miniature miss 
from the West Coast, has been skating 
and dancing almost as long as she has 
been walking. But she always preferred 
her skating to her dancing! 

For the last five years she has skated 
summer and winter. She went to Eng- 
land to study with the famous Ameri- 
can instructor, Howard Nicholson. 
She won the Junior Championship in 
1940 at the infantile age of twelve, 
and has been out for the National 
Championship ever since. Ramona also 
takes leave of High School each year 
for three months and comes East to 
concentrate on skating. But she realizes 
skating is not going to be a life's inter- 
est so she is piling up her college credits 
by hard and concentrated study to 
make up for her leaves of absence. 

This is Ramona’s schedule of skat- 
ing for the summer: one hour a day 
on patch working on figures, three 
hour lessons a week with her instrue- 
tor. In the winter it’s six hours prac- 
tice every day. Before competition it’s 
eight hours a day and a lesson every 
day with her instructor. 

Ramona is vivacity itself, talking 
glibly on all subjects and giving an im- 
pression of great “joie de vivre’ to 
say nothing of an alert and able brain. 

Her favorite skater is Belita, but 
she “adores Buddy Vaughn’s flying sit- 
spin, and Skippy Baxter’s jumps and 
Bill Grimditch’s finish.” But Ramona 
is like that, very enthusiastic and gen- 
erous in her praise of her colleagues. 

She is never nervous at competitions 
because she is thinking so hard of what 
she is doing, but she does have a difh- 
cult time remembering to smile. 

She believes fine instructors and con- 
tinual and conscientious practice the es- 
sentials to make the champ grade. She 
loves the dances on ice, but she has 
given them up for a while to concen- 
trate on figures and jumps. She adores 
Carnivals and would like to see skat- 
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ing develop some real artists that 
would make skating a fine art like 
dancing. 

Between us, dear readers, Ramona 
could make such an artist of the ice, 
but right now she has to jump, spin 
and trace figures for that National 
Championship. 

Someday we hope the Championship 
will be for the athletes of skating, and 
there will be another branch in which 
the young artists can aim for distine- 
tion and not. have to spend their 
precious teen age years being acrobats 
and ice pencils. Well here's hoping! 

* * * 

Buddy Vaughn has skated as long as 
he can remember, if you call tearing 
around on ice skates, skatin But 
when his sister won the National 
Championship, Buddy sat up and took 
notice, and decided if his sister could 
do it, so could he. 

De Bergen was his first teacher. 
Then he studied with Roy Shipstead 
and Evelyn Chanlor, after that with 
the Mluellers, William Boeckl and, 
finally, with Gustave Lussi. 

He won the Novice Championship 
in 1938, the Junior in 1939 and the 
National Senior Championship _ this 
vear in spite of going to the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, where he ts 
studying to be a doctor like his dad. 

In order to keep up with his studies 
and still win the National Champion- 
ship, he arose at 6 A.M. each day and 
went to the rink to practice until his 
first class at college at 11 A.M. Fin- 
ishing college classes at 5 P.M. he has- 
tened to the rink and skated till 11 
P.M. From 11 P.M. to 1 A.M. fe 
studied his lessons. Weekends he 
caught up on sleep and studies. Every 
summer since 1937 he has spent at 
Lake Placid. 

“But it is all well worth it’, says 
Buddy. His dad is all for it, too, be- 
cause it makes a fine athlete of a boy. 
It also teaches him to give up pleasures 
and devote himself to an ambition and 
an ideal. 

On the minus side, it meant giving 
up all social life. It meant giving up 
music of which he is very fond. The 
month of competitions his grades al- 
wavs dropped five points. 

But Buddy doesn’t believe in giving 
up school at any time of year tor skat- 
ing. First he has his future career as 
a doctor to think of; and second, he 
feels that skating should always be 
treated as an amateur sport to be done 
in one’s spare time. It should never 
be made a business because that takes 
away the amateur spirit. Then, skat- 


ing has been the sport of real people. 
and it should maintain these standards 
and not encourage young people tu 
neglect school. 

| mentioned a voungster in Philadel- 
phia whose tather let her quit school 
atter she finished the grades, and de- 
vote all her time tp skating, because 
as her tather put it, “she can go to the 
store and come back with the right 
change, so she has all the education 
she needs to be a skater”. 

“But that is just what skating 
should not countenance.” said Buddy 
with conviction. 

Another one of Buddy's ideas is that 
girls should be more teminine and ar- 
tistic in their skating. Says he, “Let the 
boys supply the brawn, the flying sit- 
spin and the like, and let the girls con- 
centrate on beauty and style.” 

Buddy Vaughn has lived up to the 
ideal of the National Championship. 
not only while he was working toward 
it, but after he won it. He is a frank. 
thoughtful boy with a happy, unselt- 
conscious personality that makes him 
very popular with everybody. We hope 
he will always stay in the skating 
field as an ardent amateur, because we 
teel that the future of the sport as well 
as the art of skating can be protected 
only by the influence of such upstand- 
ing youth, 


Pretty Ann Robinson, National 
Novice Champ, is combing her hai: 
back from her face this summer and 
tastening it back making her look very 
grown up, in spite of her 15. years. 
She is out for the Eastern Senior and 
the National Junior Championship this 
vear, and she's aiming for the top, 
thereafter. When ‘she does win the 
National Championship (if she eve: 
does, she adds modestly ) she will prob- 
ably do shows for a couple of vears, 
and then settle down to married life 
and teaching skating. No, she hasn't 
picked out the lucky man vet. It’s all 
in the way of impersonal planning ot 
her career, but she does have time tor 
boy s, but not much time. Skating comes 
first. 


Ann thinks she won her Novice 


Championship on steady, hard work, 
but she loves to work at her skating. 
so the seven hours day practice 
doesn't seem a grind. 

Ann is one ot the most powertul 
young skaters, and she attributes her 
endurance to her early training in 
ballet. She watches her diet tor 
strength without weight. Steaks, milk, 
fruits and vegetables aplenty, but no 

(Continued on 28) 
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Slide close twice, two prom- 


Step swing, girl crosses 
enades followed by two pivots. over. Boy crosses over. 


Ci: 


Step and with a curving back 
kick, step and cross in back. 


lf the boy is husky, he can 
lift the girl for this one. 


In this position or closed 
position, two slides, lunge. 


Dip and two side steps follow- 
ed by four continuous pivots. 


Step swing, run, run. Repeat Girl pivots under boy's 
arm and then slides to side. 


this combination four times. 


In this position twinkle. 
Girl goes back of boy. 


Step slide close four times, two 
slides to side and two pivots. 
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Girl crosses in front of 
boy with continuous pivots. 


The final pose. Boy catches 
girl after the last pivot. 
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THE FURLOUGH 


Fred Astaire has probably set more dancing fashions 
than anyone else today. No wonder the announcement of 
a new picture by Astaire brings hundreds of inquiries about 
his new ballroom dance. 

In the RKO Radio picture, ““The Sky's the Limit’, Fred 
Astaire again hits the nail on the head by dancing with 
Joan Leslie, to the tune of “My Shining Hour’, a dance 
very much in keeping with the slow romantic style of 
dancing that the war has brought in. It is sure to go over 
big with young and old. 

‘The Daxsce Magazine was given a special screening and 
arranged with Donald Sawyer to write up a popular sim- 
plified version of Astaire’s intricate steps. In this descrip- 
tion the “D.M. of A. Terminology” is used because that 
was printed in the June issue of the Teachers’ Edition 
of Dance Magazine, and can be used as reference. 

The description included here is the popular authorized 
version and will serve as a standard for teaching this 
tricky new dance. 


“THE FURLOUGH"” 


A Ballroom Fox-trot Adapted by Donald Sawyer 
From Fred Astaire’s “My Shining Hour’ Number 
Danced with Joan Leslie in RKO Radio's 
“The Sky’s The Limit” 

Poses by Fred Astaire and Joan Leslie 
Music, “My Shining Hour,” by 
Johnny Mercer and Harold Arlen 
Published by Edwin H. Morris Co., Ine. 

Music written in +/+ time. Count + to each measure. 
(Quick (Q) equals | count; Slow (S$) equals 2 counts.) 
See Page 24, June issue Dance Magazine for other termi- 

nology. 

Adaption specially made by Donald Sawyer for Dance 
Magazine. (Courtesy of Rutgers Neilson, RKO Radio 
Pictures Inc.). 

Figure | (8 ms.) 
Part A—8ms. in CP. Start boy facing out. 
L SWD—CLOSE QQ...L BWD % Rt Pivot, 
R FWD % Rt Pivot SS 

L SWD—CLOSE (swd in LOD) QQ...L BWD 2 

steps SS...L) SWD—CLOSE QO 
L BWD % Rt Pivot, R FWD & R Pivot SS... 
L SWD—CLOSE (swd in LOD) QQ 

L BWD 2 steps SS...L SWD—CLOSE QQ... 
L BWD Rt Pivot, R FWD Rt Pivot SS... 
L SWD—CLOSE (swd in LOD) QQ. 


Ficure Il (8 ms.) 


Part A—2ms. Opos (girl at boy's R side) to start. Travel 
in LOD 
L FWD—Kick R FWD §S...R FWD 2 steps Xing in 
front of girl and turning to Opos (girl at boy’s L 
side) QQ...R FWD—Kick L FWD 5S... 
L FWD 2 steps as girl Xes in front of boy turning to 
Opos (girl at boy’s R side) QQ. 
Part A—ONCE again to total + ms. 
Part B—4 ms. Travel in LOD in CP. 
L SWD—CLOSE into CP QQ...L BWD % Rt 
Pivot, R FWD ¥ Rt Pivot SS... 
L SWD—CLOSE QQ...L FWD 3 steps SQQ... 
R FWD 3 steps SQQ. 
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Kigure Ill (S ms.) 
Part A—2 ms. CP IP. 
1. Step IP and Swing R out in cir. to back S$... 
R'X ini back, & Step IF QO... 
R Step IP and Swing L out in cir. to back S$... 
L. X in back, R Step IP QQ... 
Part A—ONCE again to total + ms. 
Part B—+ ms. CP. 
L SWD, R Step thru (Girl 2 steps turning Rt under 


boy's L arm) SS... 
lL FWD wm SWD—CLOSE (% 


R BWD, 4. SWD—CLOSE ('4 Lt turn) SQQ... 
L SWD> Lunge (toward center) S...R SWD— 
CLOSE QQ. 
Figure IV (8 ms.) 
Part A—S ms. CP 
R SWD—CLOSE QQ...R SWD Lunge (toward 
wall) S$... 
L SWD, R Step thru (girl 2 steps turning Rt under 
bov’s L arm) SS... 
-L FWD in CP, R SWD—CLOSE (% Lt turn) 
R BWD, L SWD—CLOSE ('4 Lt turn) SQQ... 
SWD Lunge (toward center) 5S... 


R SWD—CLOSE—SWD—CLOSE QQQQ. 


R SWD Lunge (toward wall) S$... 
L FWD 4 steps as girl takes + pivots turning Rt under 
boy's L arm SSSS. 
End of first chorus 
Kigure V (8 ms.) 
Part A—Start face to face, ( boy facing out). Contact 
boy's R, girl’s L hand. + ms. 
L SWD, R X in front, L Step IP QQS... 
(Change contact to boy’s L, girl’s R hand). R SWD., 
LX in from, Seen IP. CUS... 
L SWD—CLOSE in CP, LL BWD % KE Fivot 
OOS 
R FWD, ™% Rt Pivot, L SWD—CLOSE SQQ... 
End boy facing out. 
Part A—ONCE again to total 8 ms. 
Figure VI (8 ms.) 
Part A—CP. Boy facing out. + ms. 
L BWD Rock, R FWD Rock SS... 
L SWD—CLOSE—SWD—CLOSE QQQQ... 
L BWD YY Rt Pivot S$... 


R FWD Rt Pivot S$... 

L BWD YY Rt Pivot S... 

R FWD '% Rt Pivot S. End boy tacing out. 
Part A—ONCE again to total 8 ms. 


Figure VIL (8 ms.) 
Part A—4 ms. Bear L in small cir. c-clkwise. 
L SWD, R Cross in front (girl 2 steps turning R under 


boy’s L arm) SS... 

L SWD—CLOSE—SWD—CLOSE (bearing L) 
QQQQ... 

L SWD, R X in front (girl 2 steps turning R under 
boy’s L arm) SS... 


L SWD—CLOSE—SW D—CLOSE QOQQQ. 
Part B—4 ms. Turn to OLpos on \st step. (Girl steps 
FWD into Olpos and ORpos same as boy.) 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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EVENTUALLY YOU WILL 
STUDY AT THE 


School of Ballet 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


AUGUST 2 thru SEPTEMBE 
113 W. 57th St. New York 


A 
Circle 6-8743 


EAFIM 


GEERSH 


Creator of American Technique 
NEW BALLET IN NATURAL FORM 


3200 Coney Island Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1658 Broadway 
New York City 


ERNEST 


)BELCHER 


“AMERICA’S UNIVERSITY 
OF THE DANCE” 


For Professionals and Students 
Open the Entire Year 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue 


607 S. Western Av, Los Angeles, Calif. 


PETER WRIGHT STUDIO 
A SUMMER COURSE FOR TEACHERS 
|. Ballroom Dancing including the Cuban Rumba, 
Brazilian Samba and Jitterbug Dancing. 


2. Body Moulding — Scientific Analysis. 
3. Ideas in dancing for children of pre school age. 


(For Information Write) 
15 West 67th Street New York City 


EDNA McRAE 


SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


Ballet — Character — Tap 
Classes Day and Evening 
Information sent upon request 


ite 500- 
410 S. Michigan Ave. 


Su 
Fine Arts Bidg., 
Phone: Webster 3772 


Chicago I'l. 


Established 1918 


BEAUCAIRE MONTALVG 


NEW STUDIO 
SPANISH and SPANISIE GYPSY DANCING 
HEEL DANCING and CASTANET PLAYING 
Write for Information 
133 EAST 6lst STREET (At Lexington Ave.) 


HUAPALEA 
HAWAIIAN DANCES 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 27 
108 East 38ih Street LE 2-6044 


Apply 
f 


School of Natya and 
Ethnologic Dance Center 


“is already 


Classes — Studio Performances 
110 East 59th St. mw. ¥. ©. PL 8-0540 
K AMIN BOOKSHOP 


Complete set of 8 Cecchetti Books — $33.75 


1365 - 6th Ave. (bet. 55th & Séth Sts.) 


Ci 5-7955 
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In spite of a broken foot IGOR 
SCHWEZOFF brought the dance re- 
hearsals of ““Vhe Vagabond King” to 
a successful conclusion and the show 
opened in New York the last of June. 
The ballet includes eight dancers and 
three soloists, DOROTHY LITTLE- 
FIELD, JULIA HORVATH and 
PETER BIRCH. Mr. Schwezoft has 
signed a contract with the Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo to produce Gliere’s 
Red Poppy, which will be presented 
this fall. 

SALLIE SHEPHERD, a Mikhail 
Mordkin pupil, appears in the ballet 
of the Vagabond King, as her first 
Broadway show. 

Mr. IVAN NARODNY reports he 
is looking forward to a visit from Mr. 
Gliere this month. 

Encouraged by 
De Mille ballet in Oklahoma, 
will be ballets in the Guild’s 
musicals next season and also in 
Man’s Venus” to open this fall 


“Early to Bed” is featuring GEORGE 


the 
there 
two 


“One 


the success of 


ZORITCH and JANE DEERING 
and has BOB ALTON as dance di- 
rector nme Frince 
features RUTHANNA BORIS and 
ALEXIS DOLINOFF ELIZA- 


BETH DURELL, concert dancer, re- 
cently appeared as sotoist in concerts 
presented by the Atlantic City Grand 


Opera Company for the service men 
stationed in Atlantic City and also for 
a Russian War Relief. Miss Durell 


has just contributed a chapter on 
“Ballet in American Sheet Music,” il- 
lustrated with twelve items from her 
collection, to a book on antique illus- 
trated sheet music being compiled by 
Mr. Harry Dichter of Philadelphia, 
author of “Early American Sheet 
Music, Its Lure and Lore.” 

LEON and EDDIE’s continues to 
feature dance acts. Right now it’s 
SWANSONIA, exotic dancer; STRUT 
KISH, sepian tapper; HOT STEP- 
PERS, jitterbugs; and RUTH 
LANE'S DANCING CHORUS 
augmented by a quartet of six foot tall 
showgirls known as the ‘Femmes 
Fatale.” 

EDWIN DENBY succeeds 
ERT LAWRENCE as Dance 
on the Herald ‘Tribune. MIr. 
known as the dance 


Music. 


ROB- 
Critic 
Denby 
critic 
of Modern 

Miss JANE BURKHALTER, who 
has danced with the Metropolitan 
Opera and the American Ballet, has 


News, Cues and Hullabaloos 


been appointed ballet mistress of the 
Summer opera at the Toledo Opera 
Shell. For the past six months Miss 
Burkhalter has been a member of the 


announcing staff of WWVA, Wheel- 


ing, W. Va. She turned to radio when 
gas rationing and uncertain train 
schedules curtailed her concert tours. 
This young dancer also has had the 
distinction of having had the first com- 
mercial sponsor ballet ever in 
Lentheric Perfumes who promoted two 
cross-country ballet tours; and also of 
doing ballet’s first commercial for tele- 
vision, 

RUSSELL MARKERT has been 
conducting a series of lectures at the 
Second Service Command’s Conference 
on Soldier ‘Theatricals, coaching the 
men and WACS on how to cast and 
stage dance routines for Camp shows. 

A cablegram to Dance Magazine 
from Moscow reads as follows: 

‘The years preceding the war were 
years of intense activity for the Soviet 
ballet with two of Russia’s oldest 
ballet troupes, that of Leningrad Kiroy 
‘Theatre (tormerly called Marinsky 
Theatre) and Bolshoi ‘Theatre, Mos- 
cow, presenting a series of outstanding 
ballerinas of the classic ballet. Among 
the latter are MARIA SEMINOVA. 
GALINA ULANOVA, OLGA 
LEPESHINSKAYA and NATALIA 
DUDINSKAYA.. Heroic male dance 


of Russian ballet has tound its most 


At a cocktail party given at Robert Alton's 
for Constantine before he left for the coast, 
Alicia Markova, freshly tanned from her Florida 
sojourn, and Mia Slavenska, as blond as ever, 
say, ‘Au revoir, to our staff photographer. 


DANCE 


Boros Bakchy 


photo: 


Alberto Gallo, father of dance teams, is still 
on great demand as a performer with his two 
exquisite partners, Yvette and Annette. Gallo, 
by the way, was program chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee for President's Ball at the 
War Program Conference of the D. M. of A. 


ardent exponents in’ VAKHTANG 
CHABUKIANI and ALEXEI YER- 
MOLAYEV. CONSTAN Bie 
SERGEYEYV is the best representative 
of the romantic. tendency m male bal- 
let dancing, whereas masters of gro- 
tesque are ASAF MESERER, and 
NIKOLAIL ZUBKOVSKY. ‘To com- 
plete the picture there are the charac- 
ter dances and austere grace and beauty 
ot chorus. 

“Search for new mediums of ex- 
pression marks the course of the bal- 
let's recent years as well as the path 
chosen for ballet script writers. 

“At present Soviet ballet is full of 
new ideas and plans. Its quest for 
new forms of expression is clearly ap- 
parent in solo performances of its out- 
standing representatives, as well as in 
its whole ensemble. 

“New ballets that are forthcoming 
are marked by great variety of theme. 
Here vou will find an old Russian 
table with music composed by SER- 
PROKOFIEV, an English bal- 
lad presenting adventures of Robin 
Hood (music by LEONID POLOV- 
INKIN), ancient Rome rising in all 
her majesty in “SPARTICUS” (com- 
poser ARAM KHACHATURYAN), 
struggle in present day Yugoslavia, 
and ballet presenting Spanish guerillas 
war against Napoleon. ‘This wide 
range of subject matter speaks for the 
fact that Soviet ballet strives to bring 
to the stave the forceful truth of his- 
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tory, as well as to make use of legends 


and tales in order to present in the 
rhythmic beauty of the ballet the 
wealth of human emotions, thoughts 
and sufterings. 

“Two and a half years of severe 
trials surmounted by Soviet dancers 
give adequate reason to believe that 
Russian ballet will emerge from the 


war no less poignantly alive as it had 
always been in the past, and perhaps 
even more so.” 

NIKOLAIL VOLKOV 
Chicago: 

FELIX SADOWSKI and JAN- 
INA FROSTOWNA of the Polish 
Ballet are in Hollywood where they 
are to dance in a movie that will in- 
clude the ballet, “‘Polish Wedding”... 
“We're Telling You,” the very suc- 
cesstul bond selling show put on in 
Ill, by servicemen from 
Camp Grant, had important contribu- 
tions by the dance ‘The 
music, many of the lyrics and_ skits 
were the work of Cpl. CARL Me- 
GGUIRE who had composed ballets and 
accompanied dance teacher AARON 
of Highland Park and Chicago. Pvt. 
FREDDY WITTOP, better known as 
Krederico Rey, partner of Argentin- 
ita, danced in the production and also 
designed costumes. ‘There was some 
excellent ballet-tapping by JACK 


profession, 


WEINER, formerly of the team of 
Jack and Jill Warner INEZ 
CLAVIJO, Chicago dancer and 


daughter of teacher JEANETTE 
NOEL, is dancing in Mexico City... 
Chicago’s Abraham Lincoln School is 
introducing a course in Dance Ap- 
preciation. Lecturers include VERA 
MIROVA, ANN BARZEL, ANA 
KURGANS, ELSIE STIGLER, 
BEATRICE STRONSTORFF and 
LEYAH LUCATSKY. 
ANN BARZEL 

From California: | 

California, as everyone knows, is a 
land of sunshine and when the ‘sun 
shines it puts artistic activity in the 
shade. People would rather be out of 
doors if they have any leisure from 
war work. Perhaps that accounts for 
the lack of interest in the dance world 
here, perhaps the war has. taken 
priority over everything. But the 
dancers are working away quietly, and 
with a little search one finds consider- 
able activity of a modest sort... The 
San Francisco Art Museum sponsored 
some free performances at the mu- 
sum. MAY QO DONNEL'S group 
gave a performance on May 9th, 16th 
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DANCING TEAMS 


SISTER TEAMS 


Professional dance routines created to your 
personality. Your rearranged 
and modernized. Amateurs with exceptional 
managed, booked and coached on 
percentaqe basis. 

Apply for free audition 


FRED LE QUORNE AND DENO 


of Rosita and Deno 
5 West 46th St. N.Y. C. LO 3-0176 


own routines 


talent 


LOU WILLS 


SCHOOL OF ACROBATICS 
CLASSES DAILY 


Private by Appointment 


Room 608 CO 5-9752 


1658 B'way, N. Y. 


EDNA Soecial work for Students 
LUCILE BALLET and CHARACTER. CLASSES 
BAUM | 
Material for Teachers 
igi: BALLET, CHARACTER, TAP and 
Summer JUNIOR BALLROOM 
Classes 23 E. Jackson Bivd. CHICAGO 


md Catalogue 


SPANISH DANCING 
AS IT SHOULD BE TAUGHT 
MUSICALLY BALANCED 
\ 160 W. S6th St. Cl 6-2859 We 


Pe ter yrther in? rry 


The CASTANET ROUTINES of the famous dancer 
La Argentina for the first time fully described 
by Dexter Wright. 

Learn the exact accompaniments to 10 solo dances 


of the great Argentina. 
Price — $2.50 


WRITE BOX A.-I10 


520 West 34th Street New York City 


DANCE NOTES 


Graded Routines in Every Type $1.00 
(Write for Catalogue) 

"A Manual of Tap Dancing" . $3.25 
Terminology and 10 Routines 

“Ballet Bulletin’’ Terminology 
Barre and Center Floor Ex., Dances $3.50 


HALLENBECK 


Box Al0é6, 520 W. 34 St. 
New York, 


Subscribe to 


THE FOLK DANCER 


Published by Community Folk Dance Center 
P. ©. Box 20! Flushing Station New York 
A Magaz ' f k Dancers and Teachers 
Mus instructions. record reviews, calendar of 
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MISS LITTLEFIELD DRAWS THE BOW 
(Continued from Page 15) 


ensemble, demi-character and full classical. We are look- 
ing forward to it. 

‘The character numbers of Greta and Robert Uksila are 
excellent. Greta has a real comic touch of the rare femin- 
ine type. This worked in with real good specialty skating 
makes a fine act. This is skating material that can be 
most valuable to any choreographer with a long program 
to which he must lend variety. Vechnically, Greta does a 
masterful job of handling that long length of limb with 
such control and to such good eftect. 

We liked “Poetry in Motion”, the adagio act, skated -by 
Corryeen Church and Robert Whight. The title, suggestive 
of an abstraction, leads the imagination on. ‘To have picked 
out the girl’s figure by spots and suspended her in space, 
even leaving Mr. Whight in the shade a bit, would have 
greatly heightened the conception. Sometime soon, some- 
one is going to come along who skates on one foot while 
doing this sort of lifting. When this one appears, the 
number is going to make big time. Is it going to be Mr. 
Whight? We trust so. The single pointed base is the foun- 
dation which multiplies by tenfold all the effects of 
skating. 

Freddie Trenkler is a masterful comedian in his sphere, 
but we would like to see Miss Littlefield choreograph an 
entire new plot for him. With ability to balance on any 
end, Freddie should make a good Nubian slave for an ice 
version of “Scheherazade.” 

Expressive Carol Lynn and lovely Herta Grossman have 
the necessary heart appeal for the romantic moments. 

May Judels, whom we recall as the Twinkle Watts of 
her early years, has grown to the beauty she gave promise 
of then. 

Twinkle herself, always interesting, is miscast in the 
sophisticated roles of this show. 

Audrey Peppe is something to watch coming up from 
the amateur to professional ranks of organized skating 
circles! We have seen her at times a whirlwind of ner- 
vous energy. 

James Caesar and Leo Freisinger are excellently cast as 
Tartar Warriors. Here is where flying snow and the rough 
attack on ice can be used to good effect. We still say Miss 
Littlefield is ready to give the whole “Prince Igor’’ on ice. 

Even the toe work which is usually such a curse fits 
well. into the Jukebox number. Mary Jane Yeo, John 
Casper, Paul Castle and Rudy Richards make it a regular 
‘“hoe-down” or whatever the modern equivalent for that 
venerable term is. 

In addition to Miss Littlefield, whose hand can be seen 
throughout the show bringing order out of chaos, we ex- 
tend laurels to James Wright for his fine smooth style and 
classical handling of Jack Frost. 

But don’t forget, Miss Littlefield, next year we are 
looking forward to seeing on ice a full traditional number, 
or its classical counterpart out of dancing. You see the 
problem, you are ready, may the Gods of the Dance grant 
you the material and the sanction from the worldly 
powers that be. | 


EXPERIMENT IN AMERICANISM 
(Continued from Page 13) 


and musical routines when necessary. 
A list of the ballets that have been presented at 
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Rochester gives a fairly good idea of the available Amer- 
ican musical literature for the dance, for the artists have 
explored every worthy score that has come to their atten- 
tion. Some of them are John. Alden Carpenter's witty 
“Krazy Kat’ and descriptive “Skyscrapers”; Herbert EI- 
well’s ““The Happy Hypocrite’; several ballets to music of 
Burrill Phillips and Dr. Hanson’s *“‘Endymion” by Robert 
Russell Bennett; “Circus Day” to Deems ‘Taylor's music; 
Schelling’s “Victory Ball’; and Bernard Rogers’ “Three 
Japanese Dances’. Byron Arnold and Robert McBride 
have also been represented on the programs. This vear the 
following ballets were presented: a suite from Eric De 
Lamarter’s “Betrothal”, the Rhumba from Hal Me- 
Donald’s ‘“‘Rhumba Symphony”, Griftes’ ““The White Pea- 
cock”, Deems Taylor’s “Through the Looking Glass”, 
Wynn York’s “Night Clouds’, and Douglas Moore's 
“Village Music’. Much of this music was intended by 
its composers to be danced, but once in a while Miss Bira- 
cree has recognized the dance possibilities in an American 
classic, such as Charles T. Griffes’ ““The White Peacock”’, 
and has fitted the scenario to it without in the least chang- 
ing the music. She has done the same with Still's “Sum- 
merland”. Both old and new works have been presented 
and repeated, as part of the effort to ‘‘reflect the whole 
stream of American musical thought.” 


Composers are usually much more captious and critical 
of dancers’ interpretations of their music than anyone else, 
vet composers as well as critics find Thelma Biracree’s 
work most satisfying. Once, William Grant Still (whose 
“Sahdji” helped to launch the ballet nights at Rochester) 
reported that he had been told by a dancer that in his 
Martinique ballet ‘‘La Guiablesse”, the dramatic change 
of the she-devil (star of the ballet) from an alluring 
woman to an evil creature was utterly impossible without 
the use of a mask. 

“And yet,” remarked the composer, “Miss Biracree did 
it!’ Mr. Still admired her work so much that he wrote 
and dedicated to her a ballet called “Miss Sally's Party”, 
a danced episode from the gay hospitable life of the old 
South. This, too, she choreographed and _ presented in 
Rochester. 

There’ is a certain timelessness about Miss Biracree’s 
convictions. Most of them have been with her for years 
and will stay for years. For example, in her opinion, there 
never has been a more promising time for the development 
of American ballets. Her activities. prove that this has 
been true in the past and will continue to be true, in what 
might be termed a growing crescendo of public approval. 
Opportunities for the presentation of new American music 
are growing every year. In the past, the main fault with 
American ballet music was the poor sense of timing and 
often the impracticability of the plots and stage directions. 
Composers very often wrote ballets when they had never 
before seen one performed or consulted with a choreogra- 
pher. Those faults are rapidly being remedied. Both com- 
posers and choreographers are realizing the advantages to 
be gained from cooperation and.mutual respect. Miss Bira- 
cree refuses to make any comparisons between American 
and European ballets. She says that it’s impossible because 
the idioms and technics are so different. Americar: ballets 
are just now emerging from the experimental stave. 


Rochester's experiment in Americanism is uniqie in 
its own country, for no other center has been so consi:tent. 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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LETTER FROM MOSCOW 
(Continued from Page 17) 


landings and at the fire hydrants. All 
this was done in perfect order. The 
fire fighters. were supervised by Victor 
Semenov, our teacher in choreographic 
training, and the well-known conduc- 
tor Nikolai Golovanov. Mark Reizen, 
the actor, also belonged to the fire 
brigade, which had considerable trouble 
finding overalls of a suitable size for 
his huge figure. ‘The largest size we 
could find reached just below his knees. 

I, too, was a fire fighter and I ean 
vouch for our efficiency. We took our 


duties so to heart that one morning 
the wife of Panteleimon Nortsov, the 
talented baritone of our theatre, 


phoned to ask me what should be done 
for strained muscles. In a case like this 
ballerinas, instead of doctors, are 
usually consulted. Her husband, it 
seems, while on roof duty that night 
had attacked a burning cornice so 
furiously that he strained his 
shoulder muscles. 

Alexander Pirogov and Nikander 
Khanaev, both Stalin prize winners, 
also put out plenty of fire bombs. But 
Mikhail Gabovich, the Prince Sieg- 
fried, who breaks the spell of enchant- 
ment cast over me in the lovely tale 
“Swan Lake’, holds the record. He 
has thirty “lighters” to his credit. 
Since the first days of the war he has 
been in the Commissar Destroyer Bat- 
talion. His battalion guarded the plant 
of the newspaper, “Izvestia’, which 
was repeatedly showered by German 
fire bombs. 

The Izvestia building faces Pushkin 
Square. It’s on the same block as the 
house in which I live. On the roof of 

vy house there is a statue of a girl 
with her hands held aloft as though 
she was dancing. The statue is named 
after me, and I'll tell you why. Once 
when we stood on ouf respective rooftops, 
during a heavy bombardment, Gabo- 
vich phoned the post at the foot of the 
statue, to ask whether Olga was still 
okay. Since then the girl on our roof 
has been known as “Olga” to the 
entire staft of Izvestia. 

I was not a fire-fighter very long, as 
we were soon barred from these duties. 
To our great disappointment we artists 
had to give up our places to specially 
trained ARP fire fighting brigades. 
Though we were reluctant at first, it 
was perhaps just as well. With our 
performances at the front, and at 
home, we have since devoted even more 
time to our. respective professional 
duties. 
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Soviet Art has not slackened its 
working pace during wartime. 
Theatres of cities occupied by the Ger- 
mans were evacuated in time. These 
theatres, today, continue to operate in 
the Urals, in the Far East and even 
in Siberia. The. largest Moscow and 
Leningrad theatres did not suspend 
performances at all. What is more, 
many theatres marked the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Red Army with new 
productions. Moscow's Bolshoi ‘Theatre 
staged the opera, “William ‘Tell’, and 
the ballet, “Crimson Sails’, with music 
by the young and talented composer 
Viadimir Yurovsky; the Leningrad 
Theatre produced the splendid opera 
and ballet by Marian Koval, “Emelyan 
Pugachiv’, and the superb ballet by 
Aram Khachaturyan, “Gavaneh”. 

Since the war the ballet has in- 
creased in popularity. ‘The balconies 
are crowded to the ratters with young 
people and soldiers who know the 
music well, and often can recall pre- 
vious performances of some of the 
ballets. ‘They applaud easily and fre- 
quently call the ballerinas back three, 
four, and even five times. It is a great 
joy to us as creative workers to know 
that during wartime art is helping to 
sustain and inspire our people in their 
heroic struggle for the honor of our 
country, for the freedom of all 
humanity. 


Chinese Ballroom duo, Jardin Wong and Li-Sun, 
dance the “Round the World Swing” in a 


coming RKO picture. Right now they are busy 
reading Dance Magazine. 


RECORDS FOR BALLET 
EXERCISES 


Music by 


EAFIM GEERSH 


Now ready — $5.00 
3200 Coney Island Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Featuring the Only 
NOI-Z-LESS TOE SHOE 


WRITE FOR CATALOG | 


BEN & SALLY 


DANCE FOOTWEAR 
318 W. 46th St., N.Y. C. 


FABRICS 


New York City 


117 W. 47th St. 


CAPEZIO 


Dance & Theatrical Footwear , 


1612 Broadway 
At goth Street © New York tin) 


LOS ANGELES *« HOLLYWOOD «+ SAN FRANCISCO 


20th ANNUAL DANCE CONFERENCE 


DANCING TEACHERS’ CLUB 
of BOSTON 
(Affiliated Club No. 7 D.M.A. 


SEPTEMBER 7-8-9-10, 1943 
Hotel Bradford Boston, Mass. 


FACULTY 


Ballet-—Muriel Stuart 

Childrens Work—Doris Weber 

Novelty and Tap—Marjorie Hartoin 

Tap—Johnny Sager 

Modern—Lisan Kay 

Acrobatic—Naomi Gilooly 
Ballroom—Franklyn Oakley, George Ruther- 
ford. Doris Weber, Myron G. Ryder, Har- 
riett A. James, Ruth |. Byrne 
Lecture-Demonstration— Do You Know Your 
Rhythm?’ —Eileen Sutherland 


Inc.) 


For further information, write: 


Sec.-Treas. HAZEL BOONE 


Camp Boone Pocasset, Mass. 
(until September 5th) 


Chairman: LILLAFRANCES VILES 
5 Warren Ave., Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 
Tel. Hyde Park 2174 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


MALE OR FEMALE 


EXPERIENCED tap teacher wanted to teach in 
established Pittsburgh Studio. State age ond refer- 
ences. Address Dance Magazine, Box A iII 


WAR 
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DOLINOFF 


Dancer—Teacher—Choreographer 
Soloist of Metropolitan Opera 
All Phases of Ballet 
Classes Daily 
(Private lessons by appointment) 
CHALIF SCHOOL OF DANCE 
45 Rockefeller Plaza Circle 7-1927 N. Y. C. 


HILDA 


BUTSOVA 


SCHOOL OF BALLET 


CLASSES DAILY 


113 W. 57th St. 
Windsor 6-8307 


Steinway Hall 
New York 


 SWOBODA 
~YURIEVA 


e BALLET e CHARACTER e¢ 
e ADAGIO e VARIATIONS 


50 W. 57th St. CO 5-9857 


Joseph 


Levinoff 
Ballet School 


CHILDREN'S BALLET COMPANY 
Ballet - Toe - Character - Spanish 


Steinway Hall—113 W. 57th St.—Cl 6-3846 


Celli 


Ballet Classes Daily 


Former Ballet Master — Primo Ballerino 
LaScala, Milan—Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 


Cecchetti Method 
Cl 5-7358 


1697 Broadway 


DUVAL 


THE BALLET THEATRE SCHOOL 
SUMMER CLASSES 
July 7 to September 7 Daily 
117 W. 54 St. N. ¥.C. Circle 5-9332 


MILTIADES 


STUDIO 
CLASSES IN BALLET 


Ballet Group Repertoire 


Inquire or write for information 
2 West Séth St. Gi CO 5-2476 
IGOR 


BALLET STUDIO 


39 WEST 67th STREET 
(Classes daily) 
TR 7-4806 Prospectus on Request 


GA RT 


Soloist of Metropolitan Opera 
Formerly Principal Dancer of Jooss Ballet 
Announces an 8 weeks summer course 
JULY 6th thru AUGUST 27th 
inquire or Write for Information—Studio 507 


9 East 59th St. EL 5-8993 N. ¥. G. 


N.Y. C. 


JACK 
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In Our Mail Bag 


Calling all ‘Tars, Bars, Stars and 
Stripes! To tell you DANCE MAGA- 
ZINE has gone to war with freedom, 
honor and dignity. 

Our who are now in 
service in the states or over there, who 
at one time were in the dance pro- 
fession are grateful for this luxury and 
thoughtfulness of their friends, 
teachers, tamilies and sweethearts who 
have subscribed to DANCE MAGA- 
ZINE for them, and had it sent to 
wherever they were. 

Their appreciation is shown by the 
many letters we_ receive. Lets have 
more subscriptions like that and keep 
the boys happy and dance conscious. 

Tic, Tac, Toe! | have a confession 
to make. | am not a mind reader. How 
could I possibly know the whereabouts 
of this one and that, if you don’t tell 
me your address subscribe to 
DANCE MAGAZINE. The daily 
telephone calls and requests in Our 
Mail Bag for addresses are terrific. 
I'm acting like a silly dilly . . . Now, 
if you would only register with 
DANCE MAGAZINE and keep me 
on an even keel, I could stop going 
around the office singing “I wonder 
what’s become of . (Sally ?)” 
S'wonderful tune, but my editor has 
nerves ! 

Just yesterday a long distance call 
came in trying to locate a_ certain 
teacher for a big convention job. He 
was a subscriber, so we had no trouble 
locating him... (wise man) but two 
others we could find no trace of, and 


subscribers 


had to recommend others for their 
places. 
My appreciation for the Dance 


Magazine, has tripled since my induc- 
tion into the service. The diversity of 
magazines on the Post Exchange news- 
stands and those in the barracks is tre- 
mendous, but having a Dance Maga- 
zine in one’s possession is really “‘tops.”’ 
At times a_ soldier’s mind becomes 
very weary and tired, and the tendency 
becomes strong in losing whatever in- 
terests he had in civilian life. Reading 
the magazine recalls memories, keeps 
me well informed of the dance-world 
and boosts my morale greatly. 
Dancing has kept me in excellent 
physical condition, so it was simple to 


cope with the rigid basic training 
schedule every soldier has to endure. 


In regards to calisthenics and athletic 
games, we fit perfectly into the pro- 
gram. 


by BETTY MANNING 


Knowing and having the sense of 
coordination and balance makes the 
instruction a simple procedure to mect. 

Attending dances at various camps 
throughout the country has given me a 


vivid picture of how the country 
dances. Some cities excel in) smooth, 
and others in’ fast dancing. Square 


dancing is fast moving up in popularity 
with the boys. 

Being representative for special ser- 
have taught ballroom to se- 
interesting and 
very comical at times. We also did 
shows for the officers and enlisted 
men’s clubs. My knowledge of dancing 
has been most beneficial to me in my 
new army career. 

Hats off to Dance Magazine 

Your dancing doughboy, 
Cpl. Ernie Ruggieri 


vices, | 


lectees. It was very 


Your June issue of Dance Magazine 
came like manna in the desert. Sufter- 
ing from an acute attack of aesthetical- 
ly-spiritual starvation | was fed by it, 
and inspired to pull out of my -bar- 
racks bag a pair of tights and ballet 
slippers and go on the sly to our R.B. 
building and dance the devil away. 

I especially enjoyed “Choreographer 
Unknown”, and “Beyond Technique”. 
The rest | found interesting too. And 
I had a personal thrill in seeing the 
picture of my friend Daniett and of 
Lily Norwood from the scene of ‘Mis- 
sion to Moscow’. Before entering the 
army I saw these artists almost daily. 

Paul Leonard 
* * 

I just wanted to drop you a tew 
lines to let you know how much | 
enjoy reading the Dance Magazine. 
‘This month's issue had some very in- 
teresting articles in it. Just keep them 


coming. 

story by Robert Reines, 
“Choreographer Unknown’, was a 
masterpiece in itself. Only a_ soldiei 


can get the real feeling trom this story. 
Reines must have been in the army 
before. ‘To dance the “Spectre de la 
Rose” is a great honor for any dancer. 

| like the article “Dance ot Love 
and Death” written by Franklin Cum- 
mings. I’m interested in Spanish dane- 
ing. My ballet work comes in very 
handy when I do all sorts of Spanish 
dances. 

Keep up the good work and 
make our dancing better than ever. 


PFC. Donald “Zandot” Jankocki 


lets 
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photo: Seymour 


Lea and Stuart making a big hit at the La 
Conga where they dance nightly. 


I feel that I’ve been very fortunate 
for my work is much as it was back 
home in the Dancing School and I still 
depend on the Dance Magazine just 
as I did when I was teaching, and 
really enjoy it more. | always place 
my magazines in our reading room so 
others who ere interested may also en- 
joy them. 

You would have enjoyed seeing the 
boys and girls doing the Polka, (there 
were several played during the even- 
ing.) It really seems to be in vogue 
with the soldiers and at my dance 
classes they all request that I teach 
more folk dances. 

Artlhtur R. Powell, 
Keesler Field, Miss. 
6.0 

In our recent Ice Carnival we 
staged a number employing ballet on 
ice and it was received with great en- 
thusiasm. | have in mind with the 
assistance of a_ well known ballet 
maestro, Dene Crockett, of the San 
Francisco school of ballet, to produce 
at some future date some of the well 
known ballets as produced the 
stage, on ice. Clarence Hislop 


10th SCHOOL YEAR 


SEPTEMBER 7, 1943 to JUNE 30, 1944 


Faculty: 


GEORGE BALANCHINE, KYRA BLANC, WILLIAM DOLLAR, 
ANATOLE OBUKHOFF, MURIEL STUART, 


PIERRE VLADIMIROFF 


Courses: Ballet, Toe, Variations, Adagio, Character, Contemporary Technique 
Two separate divisions for children 8 to 12 years old 


Evening classes will begin September 21 


ad WRITE FOR 1943-44 FOLDER 


637 Madison Avenue, New York City 


PLaza 5-1422 


Send for Price List of Teachers 


637 MADISON AVENUE 


DONALD SAWYER 


School of Ballroom Dancing 


Notes or Colored Charts for Laymen 


SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL 
Engaged Faculty: CHICAGO NATL ASSOCIATION OF DANCING MASTERS 
AMERICAN SOCIETY. N-Y.C.. Lucille Stoddart's: DANCE CONGRESS 


CHILDREN (7 to 17) 
Cleve and Ohio 


MRS. GODFREY." Hartford 

ADULTS 
FACULTY MEMBERS: COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, N. 
N 


CENTRAL BRANCH Y. W. C. 
Plaza 3-8639 


1942-43 CLASSES: 
GUES) TEACHER: 


NEW YORK CITY 


OLGA TARASSOVA 


SCHOOL OF BALLET 


Ballet — Toe — Character 
Professionals — Advanced — Intermediate 
Special Classes for Children and Adult Beginners 
141 W. 54th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Clrele 5-7672' 


NOVIKOFF 


SCHOOL OF 
RUSSIAN AMERICAN BALLET 


under direction of 


SRAB BORIS and IVAN NOVIKOFF 


FALL-WINTER SEASON STARTS SEPT. 7th 


Children, Adults, Beginners, Professionals 
and Teachers 

Complete Education in Theatrical Dancina. 

1425 Broadway, Met. Opera House, N.Y., PE. 6-2634 

215 Medical Art Bidg., Seattle, Wash., EL. 2063 


18 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass., 
and Hollywood, Calif. 


1815 Ludlow Street 


Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St. 


LITTLEFIELD'‘'S 


Philadelphia Studio 
New York Studio 


Spruce 8231 
Room 618 


Tap * Musical Comedy * Acrobatic * Baton Twirling * Spanish * Ballet * Toe 


JACK STANLY 


School of the Dance. 1658 Broadway. (at 5lst St.) COlumbus 5-9223. New York City 
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YOUNG CHAMPS 
(Continued from Page \9) 


desserts. To Willie Frick of Boston, 
she owes her start, and now she takes 
three months off in the wirtter and 
goes to Philadelphia to continue her 
training in earnest with Gustave Lussi. 

She. too, thinks a girl's skating 
should be quite different from boy’s, 
emphasizing music interpretation and 
artistic effects. However, she is work- 
ing hard on her double Salcow, double 
loops and flying. sit-spins. | 

“You have to be doubly sure of 
everything and able to really do much 
more than you ever put into your ex- 
hibition routines.” says Ann_ philoso- 
phically. 

She has been nervous only once in 
competitions. ‘That was in this year's 
“Nationals” and it was because she 
hadn't practiced enough. 

“Thorough, detailed practice frees 
your mind of all worry,” she continues, 
“and then all you have to do is con- 
centrate on your music and everything 
will come out al! right.” 

We must say that in spite of her 
nervousness she gave a good account 
of herself when she won the Novice 
Championship this year, and incident- 
ally, proved a great favorite with her 


audience. 


While I was busy interviewing 
Dorothy Goos on skating, she was very 
busy interviewing me on dancing. 


It seems dancing thrills and fascin-. 


ates Dorothy. She goes to ballet per- 
formances religiously and. she herself 
studies at the Chalif school. She wants 
more than anything else to be in a 
real ballet on ice. Skating, she feels, is 
desperately in need of more story, more 
expressive movement, and more oppor- 
tunity for skaters to develop their per- 
sonal style. 

Dorothy has met Anton Dolin and 
wanted to know this and that about 
all the dancing stars. She also wanted 
to know how to really stand on her 
toes like the ballerinas do. | 

Yes, indeed I had a hard time find- 
ing out that Dorothy had skated as far 
back as she could remember because 
she loved it. Her first teacher was 
Bill Chace, now she is studying with 
William Boeckl. She became an expert 
free skater before she went into figures. 
Some people think that is why Dorothy 
has such a thrilling wind-blown. style 
now. 

When she did go into figures it 
slowed down her free skating terrifical- 
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Les Sylphides at the Cuban Sociedad Pro-Arte Musical produced this lovely photo of Alicia 
Alonso, Alexandra Denisova, and Fernando Alonso. 


ly, but after a year she reaped the 
benefits in greater smoothness and 
variety, and finally, recaptured the 
fine careless frenzy of her free skating. 
Dorothy is an only child and you 
can see “Daddy” is a great pal. He 
has a flair for gymnastics, himself. It 
was he who started her in competition 
at an early age in order to teach her 
how to lose. But Dorothy also learned 
how to win. In ’41 she won the 
Eastern Junior Championship and_ the 
National Novice Championship. In ’42 
she won the Eastern Senior Champion- 
ship and National Junior Championship 
as well as Eastern Junior Pair, Na- 
tional Junior Pair and the Middle 
Atlantic Senior Pair. She is ‘also a 
Gold Medalist in the ice dances. 


There is no skating world left to 
conquer for Dorothy but the National 
Senior Women’s Championship, and 
she is out after that and will keep 
trying till she gets it. But she doesn’t 
feel badly when she doesn’t win be- 
cause her Dad has given her a fine 
comfortable philosophy about that. He 
tells her to take her time but aim high. 
“Not failure, but low aim is disgrace’’, 
in the family of Goos (rhymes with 
toast, and here’s one to Dorothy). 

She is never nervous in competition, 
because no one forces her to go in. She 
does it because she enjoys it immensely. 
She knows there will be no reproaches 
from Dad either, if she doesn’t win. 
That gives her a nice happy feeling 
while she’s competing. 

Dorothy's hobby is drawing, and she 
is partial to skaters and dancers as 
models. 


She gets quite a bit of fan mail and 
answers everyone she can, but there is 
that heavy schedule of skating practice 
that often interferes. ‘lo the rink from 
7-10 A.M. Then to school until 2 
P.M. Again skating from 2:30-5 P.M. 
Dorothy goes to the Professional Child- 
ren’s School except for two months 
before skating competitions, when she 
takes a leave of absence and devotes 
herself exclusively to skating. 

Dorothy is a great favorite with the 
skaters and the audience; her happy, 
enthusiastic way vamps them all. 

“I think it is simply. wonderful 
Dance Magazine is including skating. 
I’m just thrilled about it”, said Doro- 
thy with stars in her eyes. 

Now we're vamped too. 


NEWS, CUES and HULLABALOOS 
(Continued from Page 23) 
and ‘23rd. MARION VAN TYL, 


carrying the torch for the Modern 
Dance, presented her ‘Mills college 
dancers in serious and theatre dances 

. The University of California 
Orchesis, under the direction of LU- 
CILE CZARNOWSKI, gave a dem- 
onstration in the Hearst Hall gym- 
nasium on May 2lIst. The twenty 
college girls who belong to the dance 
society, meet once a week for two 
hours to work together, and compose 


their dances during the semester in 


this manner. The performance was in- 
tended as a workshop program with the 
stress on creative activity rather than 
finished performance. For the opening 
dance the dancers wore the blue and 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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NEWS, CLES and HULLABALOOS 


(Continued from Page 28) 


gold college colors. The modern idi- 
om was apparent in all the dances, 
which ranged from the serious theme 
of “America Mobilizes” to “Little Bo 
Peep,” a light dance intended to bring 
meat rationing up-to-date . . . On 
June 13th, SEILGWYNN QUIT- 
ZOW'S pupils gave a demonstration 
of Duncan dancing in the Temple of 
the Wings in the Berkeley Hills, 
against a beautiful setting of trees and 
mountains . . . And that brings us 
right back to the scenery and sunshine. 

DorotHy BARRET 

a 


STUART and LEA appeared on the 
BESSIE BEATTY (WOR Mutual) 
radio program recently and made such 
a hit they were invited to broadcast 
an two succeeding programs. They 
then were presented over ADRIENNE 
AMES’ program (WHN) where they 
gave a dancing lesson. ‘They were im- 
mediately booked for the rest of the 
summer... MR. ADAM and MRS. 
EVE (vou know the JULIA SAN- 
DERSON, FRANK CRUMMET 
program) featured three photographers 
and three dancers recently. ‘The dancers 
were GLORIA GILBERT, FLORN 
LEA, and CHRISTLNE AYRES. } 


* * * 


Ivan Novikoft director and_ ballet- 
master of the School of Russian-Ameri- 
can Ballet in the Northwest has been 
a visitor in New York and Boston with 
his mother, and brother Boris Novikoft 
with studios in the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Ivan Novikoff was a_ guest 
teacher in June at the School of 
Russian-American Ballet, giving special 
work for teachers and_ professionals. 
He will stop off at the Los Angeles 
school and teach before continuing on 
to his home in Seattle. ‘The Los 
Angeles school is conducted by a sister, 
‘Tatiana Novikoff-Wiese. A Summer 
course in Seattle will begin the first 
part of July and continue through 
August, under Mr. Novikoft. The 
studios are open the vear round. Betore 
leaving for the East, Mr. Novikoft’s 
Junior Russian-American Ballet Com- 
pany in Seattle staged an_ elaborate 
dance concert for the benefit of Russian 
children orphaned and left homeless 
by the war. Each vear the concert is 
staged for some worthwhile charity, 
last vear for the Red Cross. Every 
summer Mr. Novikoft devotes some of 
his time to furthering the Physical Fit- 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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We at Maharam want to thank 
friends in the dance field for heip- 
ing to make the past season one 
of the best in our history. Under 
trying circumstances it was heart- 


Message 


warming to receive such splendid 
support and cooperation . . . we 
are indeed grateful. For the 


season ahead be assured that 
Maharam has spared no effort or 
expense in preparation to supply 
your costume fabric needs. 


“The House of Service” 


@ = N.Y. — 130 W. 46th St. 
- @ CHICAGO—6 East Lake Street 


e@ ST. LOUIS @ LOS ANGELES 


Means “Get Busy” 


at Selva’s! 


This August has special significance for Selva. By exceptional 
foresight and extraordinary effort, we've assumed leadership 
in the dance shoe field. In the face of shortages of material 
and handicaps of manpower we've maintained our reputation 
as producers of ‘America's Finest Dance Footwear’. 
Be assured that there's no compromise with quality in Selva 
Shoes for Fall ‘43. They're the best in almost a quarter-century 
of Selva craftsmanship! 


Selva 


& SONS, INCORPORATED 


209 West 48th Street, NEW YORK 
NEWARK *— 4 WARREN ST. 
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DE LUCO TAP SHOES 


Black Patent Leather, 


Sizes and Widths. 


NATURE DANCING 
SANDAL 


Colors: 
All Sizes. 


BAUM'S 
(106-114 S. St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


to be on your mailing 
catalog, 
price list. 


l'd like 
list to 
samples 


receive your 


and teachers 
Name 

Address 
City State 


Kk KKK KKK 


Hand Turned, 
Flexible Soles. Top Plates included. All 


SUEDE BAREFOOT or 


Black, Tan and Grey. 


America's Greatest Theatrical 
Department Store is prepared 
to supply scientifically con- 
structed footwear for every 
dancing need. De Luco Dance 
Footwear is designed to give 
maximum comfort and sup- 
port. The shoes illustrated are 
just a few items from our ex- 
tensive stocks. Write today 
for School Opening Specials. 


DE LUCO TOE SHOES 


Recommended by leading dancing 
school and stage celebrities. In 
Pink, White and Black Satin; Also 
in Black Kid. Suede or Satin Tips. 


BUY BONDS and Keep ‘Em Dancing for Victory 


NEVER KNOWINGLY UNDERSOLD 


NEWS, CUES and HULLABALOOS 


(Continued from Page 29) 


ness program, last summer giving over 
4000 lessons to children who were en- 


rolled at the Y.W.C.A. Round-Up 
Classes, and to women = engaged in 
sedentary occupations contributing to 


the war effort. He expects to continue 

this during this summer in addition to 

his regular work. | 
REDLANDS BOWL, Redlands, 


California, has included some. interest- 


ing dance events their) summer 
schedule, notably: NANCY JACK- 
30 


SON DANCERS, with PHYLLIS 
BROWN as guest artist; the JOYCE 
NEIL DANCERS, guest. artist 
MARION SEVIER DARLING- 
TON; RAQL de RAMIREZ 
DANCERS; MYRA. KINCH and 
her- COMIC BALLET; JEANNE 
HAYS; the ERNEST BELCHER 
DANCERS; a Chinese dancer; SI- 


LAN CHEN: and a Russian dancer, 
OLGO CANTU, 


BOSTON CONVENTION 
DISTRIBUTORS OF De Luco DANCE FOOTWEAR ® The 20th 


annual dance convention 
of the Dancing ‘Teachers Club of 
Boston (affliated Club No. 7 Dancing 
Masters of Ametica, Inc.) will take 
place at the Hotel Bradford, Boston, 
Mass. on September 7, 8, 9, 10, with 


the following faculty engaged: for 
Ballet, Miss Muriel Stuart, noted 
Ballet Mistress of the American Ballet 


School, N. Y.; Children’s Work in the 
capable young hands of Miss Doris 
Weber, daughter of Gus Weber of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (Doris will also teach 
some Ballioom work); Novelty and 
‘Tap in charge of original , Marjorie 
Hartoin of the  Hartoin-DeSylva 
Studios, Hempstead, Long Island, 
N. Y. and Johnny Sager, tap stylist, 
with some more of his specialty tap 
routines that the Boston teachers fell 
in love with; Modern in charge of dis- 
tinguished Miss Lisan Kay of Carnegie 
Hall, N. Y., a partner of Nimura 
and a former member of the Pavley 
Qukrainsky Co.; Acrobatics directed 
by outstanding Naomi Gilooly, Lo- 
well, Mass.; and the Ballroom depart- 
ment headed by such well known names 
as Franklyn Oakley and George 
Rutherford of N. Y., Myron Ryder of 
Springfield, Mlass., Harriet A. James 
of Salem, Mass., and Ruth I. Byrne of 
Boston and Dorchester, Mass.* Miss 
Kileen Sutherland of Boston, noted com- 
poser and accompanist, will give another 
of her interesting lecture-demonstrations 
on Music Appreciation and Rhythms. 
entitled “Do You Know Your 
Rhythm?” ‘Yo all convention members 
who sign up for the complete, or ball- 
room course, a buffet supper dance is 
tendered to them gratis on ‘Thursday 
evening, September 9 at the Lobby 
Salon of Bradford Hotel, Boston. The 
convention committee is headed by 
Lillafrances Viles as Chairman and 
Misses Paige, Gilooly, Magwood, 
MacAnanny, Pope, Darling, Byrne, 
and Boone. Other Boston club com- 
mittees who are working hard for the 
success of the 20th annual convention 
and conference are: Membership Com- 
mittee, Helen Whitten, Kay Pope 
Vonn Harry Hamilton; Sergeant-at- 
Arms, Myron Ryder; Reception Com- 


mittee, Russell Curry and Harriet 
James; Grievance Committee, Mary 
Virginia Hayes and W. T. Murphy; 


Publicity, 
tors, Grace Curry, Jean 
Katherine O'Gorman. 


Lois Gingras; and Execu- 
Paige and 


* Lucile Marsh, Editor of Dance Magazine, 
will conduct cotillons and a forum on key- 
ing vour teaching to the War Program. 
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Dancing Masters Conference 


HOW GET TOP 
FOR FALL CLASSES 


IMPORTANT NOTICE—Dance Magazine's School 
Listing Pian A Value-Pius Opportunity for Teachers 


Human nature is pretty much the 
same in New York as it is in East Spring- 
dale or Thompson's Corners. The school 
with national prestige standing 
will get the most students. This is as 
equally true for dancing as for are 
welding. Starting with our September 
issue Dance Magazine will provide 
you, as a teacher, with this prestige 
and national standing. We plan to do 
it by means of a listing, state by state, 
of reputable dance schools. We _ shall 
devote a full page, or more if neces- 
sary, to this listing. The page, or 
pages, will carry the heading, “LEAD- 
ING ‘TEACHERS ‘THRUOUT 
THE COUN'PRY,” and there will 
also be a paragraph or two devoted to 
selling the listed schools to prospective 
students. 


Dance Magazine feels that this list- 
ing will bring more students to you 
as an individual teacher and to the 
dance profession in general. We _ feel 
that such a listing by helping the dance 
profession helps you. 


As we said; the listing will start 
with our September issue. Be sure 


YOUR school is represented. October 
is moving time, many new dance stu- 
dents come to your town looking tor 


a dance teacher to continue their 


studies. And most important of all, 
there will be many first timers looking 
about tor a school. sure they 


vive your school first consideration. 
And remember your present students 


will enjoy seeing your name and school 
listed in a national publication. They 
like to tell others that their teacher's 
school is listed in Dance Magazine, 
the magazine that represents the dance 
protession. 

The rates for this listing are so rea- 
sonable that no teacher can afford to 
be left out. Your listing costs you only 
$1.00 per month or $12.00 for 12 
issues with a vear’s free subscription 
to Dance Magazine. If you are already 
a subscriber—you may take advantage 
ot a special ofter of $10.00 for 12 
monthly listings. 

The listing will appear similar to 
the tollowing example: 

ILLINOIS 
JANE DOE STUDIO OF DANCING 


Ballet — Tap — Baliroom 
1154 South lith St.. Chicago, Ill. 


This is the finest Publicity and Ad- 
ottered to the Dancing 
Don't miss it... Be 
sure you are in the September issue. 
Fill out the coupon and 
it today to Dance Magazine. 


vertising ever 
‘Teachers 


below send 


TEACHERS: Fill out 
and send this coupon 


to Dance Magazine. City 


DANCE Magazine 
520 West 34th Street 
New York |, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Enter the following listing in your National Directory 
of Dance Teachers. | am enclosing a Check (or 
money order) for a 12 month listing. 


Name of School 
Types of Dancing Taught 
Address of School 


Subscriber 


State 


$10.00 


Non Subscriber [] $12.00 
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in the War Program 
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live wire educational cotamittee 
gave a fine report of itself and has an- 
nounced a two week normal course tor 
next vear and a five vear program that 


will aim at university recognition. 


The Civic Ballet Committee has dove 
job of organization and the 
Civic Ballets throughout the 
thrilling record ot 
and 


a fine 
various 
country 
artistic 


show a 
accomplishment patriotic 
service. 

The grand body unanimously elected 
Mrs. Anna M. Greene as president tor 
another year. It voted to participate in 
National Dance Week and went on 
record as being in favor of tree dance 
lessons, shows, and parties for Our 
Boys. The contribution of the members 
of the D. M. of A. has been so out- 
standing in this respect that a special 


Auticle will be given to it in a tuture 


issue of Dance Magazine. 


The dancing teachers were royally 
many functions,  per- 
parties, all of vital 


entertained by 
formances, and 
significance in showing the place of the 
dance in our War Program. 


The Dance Magazine presented a 
program showing a group of outstand- 
ing children. who had contributed dance 
programs to the war eftort. hese were 
the pupils of Jack Stanly, Swoboda, 
Joseph Levinott, Boris Novikeft, and 
Lou Wills. It also presented a program 
of leading professionals showing every 
aspect of the dance: tap, acrobatic, 
ballet, pantomime, ballroom 
exhibition team, Duncan, tolk, modern, 
oriental, etc. The professionals who took 
part included Lea and Stuart, Arthur 


dancing, 


and ‘Thalia Mahoney, Maria ‘Uheresa 
and group, Michael Herman and 
group, Lisan Kay, Helene  Jarow, 


Rosanna Cox, Donald Sawyer and Ann 
Ambrose, ané\_Atnnchen and Ricky. 
The pianists who so generously contrt- 
buted to the program were: Lisa 
Maran, Gertrude Carroll, Esther Wil- 


liamson. Florence — Weber, Blanche 
Merrill. 

Many thanks to these artists who ap- 
peared on Dance Magazine Program 


and our congratulations to the D. XI. 
of A. Here's hoping they keep up the 
good work. 
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PHYSICAL FITNESS 
(Continued from Page 5) 


moditied to meet the needs of any age, sex, or condition. 
It presents relatively simple problems in administration. 
Mentally and emotionally the dance is a_ tremendous 
challenge. Psychologically it is a godsend. One could use 
the dance as therapy and hygiene—as a matter of fact, it 
is so employed in all up-to-date hospitals for the mentally 


all. This being true, it is obvious that if it is effective as 


cure it can also act as guide and preventive. 

Such benefits as the above arise from the fact that 
through the medium of the dance anyone can blow oft 
steam, for in the dance things can be said which could 
never be put into words. One can let go at will in the 
matter of social criticism. One can satirize, flagellate, call 
names, do what the heart desires, and nobody can prove 
that they were saying what they were saying. Do you re- 
call how the great Fragonard painted the picture of 


“The Lady with a Dog,” placing in the poodle’s head 


the same identical eyes that he put in the woman’s skull ? 
Or how Rembrandt painted the picture of an old Holland 
business tyrant with a beautiful white beard which was 
done exactly as he painted the tail of a horse? You see, 
this sort of thing can be done with the dance, and is even 
more subtle than painting because it can speak with ter- 
rible yet non-provable precision. 

You see then, don’t you, that this is another reason 
why the dance is an accomplishment which is important 
in war-time. It can serve as a safety valve, as a medium 
of release through which all the pent-up feelings of frus- 
tration, repression, uncertainty, suspense, insecurity, anger 
and fear may pour to the immense benefit of the performer 
and not to the harm of any individual, but on the con- 
trary, to everyone's joy and emotional satisfaction. Only 
the initiated few will understand the full meaning of 
what is being said through the artistry of motion. But 
even these can only surmise. They can never prove. And 
if the dancer chooses to say: “I did not mean that, but 
this,’ who can gainsay this statement ? 

Some people have looked upon the dance as a “‘sissy”’ 
pastime. Let these try it and then speak. The Greeks 
didn’t think it was. Neither did our war-loving American 
Indians, nor did the fierce tribes of Africa such as the 
Nandi Lion Hunters, nor do the Russian Cossacks nor 
Scotch Highlanders, who are not exactly renowned for 
their sissyness. Our Western cowboys have long embraced 
the dance as a medium for expressing their feelings. So if, 
as a he-man, you feel reticent in giving the dance a try, 
bear the above instances in mind and come at the problem 


at least experimentally through the medium of the square 


and folk dance. The next step will be easy and almost 
imperceptible, and we dare you not to take it! 


The dance is one of the humanities. It teaches the whole 
human being. It is an approach to the study of psychology, 
sociology, anthropology, ethnology, history and the like. 
It is one of the arts, and one of the most difficult to 
master and to understand. The dance is an approach to 
folklore and literature. But all these things have not ceased 
to be important because, as we said before, it is precisely 
upon the platform of such ineradicables that we will win 
or lose the peace, so we had better not lose sight of 
this while we are winning the war. 

The dance, then, we may elect as a conditioner of the 
first order. It is a body, mind and courage builder. It 
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is a merciless discipline. It is susceptible of outstanding 
mastery to only the best of athletes and those who are 
endeared with only the highest human endowments. But 
it is a horizon expander.and a leavener to anyone at all 
who approaches its many opportunities. ‘The dance is the 
sport and joy of youth, but it is also a maintainer ot 
youth. The dance is morale. 

These are days when to be fit is a matter of life and 
death, a matter of patriotic duty and obligation. We've 
got to make every instant count. We urge you, young man 
as well as young woman, to consider the dance as one of 
the musts in every. fitness program you are planning to 
map out for yourself. We urge you who are administrators 
and leaders in recreation, morale or esprit to use the 
dance, properly introduced and taught, as one of your 
most economical and certain instruments for meeting the 
great task which the current crisis has thrust upon us. 


EXPERIMENT IN AMERICANISM 
(Continued from Page 24) 


Not only has it been healthy for dancers and audiences, 
but for composers, who have been encouraged to write 
more music for the dance and who have thus been able 
to test the practicability of their stage works. Because 
this has not been a commercial venture, the general public 
outside of Rochester has known comparatively little about 
it up to now. But when the history of the American dance 
is chronicled, we venture to predict that Thelma Bira- 
cree and Howard Hanson will occupy much space in that 
volume. Their achievement has already marked a milestone 
in the history of American culture. 


THE FURLOUGH 
(Continued from Page 21) 


L FWD in OLpos Q... 

R BWD—CLOSE (turning to ORpos) QQ... 

R FWD in ORpos Q... 

. BWD—CLOSE (turning to OLpos) QQ... 

L FWD in OLpos Q... 

R BWD—CLOSE into CP QQ... 
(On following bear to boy's Rt in semi-cir. to end 
boy tacing center.) 

R SWD—CLOSE—SW D—CLOSE—SW D—CLOSE 
—SWD QQQQQ0Q0Q. | 


(Note: Part “B” above equals 16 steps to 16 counts.) 
Figure VIII (8 ms.) 
Part A—Start boy facing center in CP and REPEAT 
Part B of Fig. VII directly above. End in CP, boy facing 
out. ..+ ms. 
Part B—4+ ms. 

L FWD 2 steps diag toward wall in LOD Ss... 

L FWD Twinkle into ORpos QQS... 

Boy releases R hand and holds wt on L foot as he 
brings girl around him in back with his L hand. He 
shifts wt to R on last 2 counts as girl ends in a 
backbend in Opos at boy's Rt side. Girl takes 3 FWD 
steps, 3 steps turning R, and L BWD in Opos “Back- 
bend” QQQQQOQ:. 

Alternate ending: On last step rather than ending in 
a Picture, boy steps R and girl L into CP to repeat 
entire dance from start. 


End of second chorus 


DANCE 


Dance Descriptions Only 25¢ Each! 


Increase your repertoire with back issues of THE AMERICAN DANCER — Dance descriptions by famous masters 


1927 Fast Fox Trot Variations Lucile Marsh Apr. 
, Folly Toe Solo L. R. Martin May 
Aggravating Waltz . Fanny May Bell Dec The Whistler and 
His Dog Boy and Girl Dorothy Alexander June 
1928 Rendezvous Com. Pantomime Miriam Marmein July 
The Gigolo Tango ——~\y Ernest Belcher Jan. 
Varsity Drag Ballroom Albert H. Ludwig June the Story of 1935 
Doing a Cartwheel Acrobatic —_ pees and July Peter Rabbit Children Ruth Wilson Jan 
arle Wallace 
Las Marianas Spanish Guillermo de! Oro Aug. | 
gan eb. 
Cortez Waltz Ballroom Fanny May Bell Sept. The of Feb 
The Ya Ya Exhibition Fox Trot Cortez and Peggy Oct 
The Tango Waltz Exhibition Dunn and Marchon Nov. | eer laterm. Tap Jack Dayton March 
Robin Hood Solo Carmen Glenman Apr. 
1929 The Hollywood Interm. Tap Frank Hall Apr. 
L'Amour de L'Apache Adagio Earle Wallace Feb The Wesleyana Ballroom W. C. Freeman May 
1930 laspiration Walta Ballroom Louis Stockman May 
A Lesson in Tap Dancing (First) Arthur Prince Mar 
Fancy Costume Toe Edna Breyman Mar. Dorothy ay 
Hoosier Hop from It's Great Life Apr. eo a Group Dorothy S. Lynda une 
Lesson in Tap Dancing (Second) Arthur Prince Apr. | 
Body Exercises for Tap Dancers Arthur Prince June the Vitale yace 
Honeymoon Rhythm Tap George Mitzi Marry —" 9 
Paramount Stamp Novelty, Part | Arthur Prince duly | Se Hands Novelty Dorothie Smith Sept 
Novelty, Part 2 Arthur Prince Aug | Piccoline Ballroom Dorothy Norman Cropper Sept 
In the Wind Plasto-rhythmic Miriam Marmein Dec Trio Adagio Grace Bowman Jenkins Nov 
Fox Trot Novelty Ballroom Robert Hefftner Nov 
1931 Tango Variations Ballroom Bassoes Nov 
Skaters’ Waltz Children Dorothy S. Lyndall Jan. | 
Blue Birds Toe Pantomime Miriam Marmein Feb. | 1936 
Midway Rhythm Ballroom Victor Sylvester Mar | Fox Trot Variations Ballroom Louis Stockman Feb 
Dance of the Jungle Rhythm Merle Prince Mar. | Circles Novelty Dorothy S. Lyndall Mar 
Advanced Toe Number Lenoir Richards Martin Apr. | Riviera Ballroom Thomas Parson, Mar 
Toe Strut Lenoir Richards Martin July | Margaret Burton 
Prince Rhythm Buck Arthur Prince Sept. | Let Yourself Go! Tap John Lonergan Ap: 
The Pirate For Boys Milam Maermein Oct. Fox Trot Variations Ballroom Don Le Blanc Ap: 
Espanita Group Dorothy S. Lyndall Mey 
1932 Tango Americain Ballroom Esther Pease Mey 
Tango Variation Exhibition Harry Binick and Mimi Cutler Jan. Tango Ballroom Thomas E. Riley Sune 
Eastern Fantasia Plastic Miriam Marmein Mar. My Little Grass Shack Hula Vivienne Huapala Mader July 
An Irish Jig George Mitzi Mar. | La Bamba Ballroom Parson-Burton July 
Mickey Mouse Revue Group Mrs. Herbert Lee Apr. | Swing Waltz Ballroom Helon Powell Poole Ava 
Dutch Clog Lenoir Richards Martin May | Valse Noble Ballet Lasar Galpern Aus. 
Hari Sami Japanese Gladys Hight May Swingology Ballroom Clement O. Brown Oc? 
The Olympiad Soft Shoe George Mitzi June Swing Ballroom Dorothy Norman Cropper Oct 
Polly's Pilfered Puft Child Solo Norma Allewelt July Fifth Variation Ballet Ella Daganova Oct. 
Autumnal Song Plastic Miriam Marmein 4 July Rhythm Tap Tap Bobby Rivers Oct. 
Jester’s Frolic Pageant Harriet F. Harris Aug Las Sevillanas Spanish Angel Cansino Nov 
English Hunting Dance Character Dorothy S. Lyndall Sept The Collegiate Swing Ballroom Themes Parson Nov 
The Siboney . Ballroom A. J. Weber Sept. Elementary Fox-Trot Ballroom Albert Butler Dec. 
School Days Children Norma Allewelt Oct. Intermediate Fox-Trot Ballroom Albert Butler : Dec 
Hollywood Tango Ballroom Elisa Ryan Oct. Over the Hurdles Novelty Tap Harry Berlow Dec 
Plasto-Rhythmic Design for Seven Dancers Miriam Marmein Nov Swing Time One-Step Ballroom Edna Rothard Passapae ee 
1933 1937 
Cubanette Ballroom Maurine and Norva Jan. : 
Sally Jim Tango Waltz Oscar Duryea Feb. | Su-2i-O Tap Bernie Sager Jan 
The Dallas Slow Fox Trot Sam Bernard Mar. Pas de Deux from 
Tap Novelty Lenoir Richards Martin ae. Le Lac Des Cygnes_ Ballet Nancy Knott Feb. 
Roosevelt Swing Slow Fox Trot Joseph Paul Neville Apr. | A Girl, A Boy, A Locket Pantomime Dorothy S. Lyndall Mar. 
Jazz Rhythm Tap Ray Leslie Apr. German Band Ballet Gladys Hight Apr. 
Off-Beat Rhythm Tap Jack Manning May Swing Bolero Ballroom Henry Jacques July 
Woodland Ballet Outdoor June ~} Flash Tap Gene Kelly Sept. 
When | Am Glad Children Dorothy Alexander July Mazurka Folk Hazel Sharp O-+. 
Hollywood Fox Trot Ballroom Bessie Clark Aug. The Big Apple Salicaom Themes Person — 
et Garrotin Spanish Guillermo de! Oro Aug. Exhibition Rumba Ballroom Donald Sawyer Dec. 
Nira Ballroom D. M. of A Sept. 
3-Point-2 Hop Ballroom The Keenans Sept. NOTE: Order by date of issue, i.e. month and year and pay only 25c¢ tor 
Cuban Rhythm Ballroom Dorothy Cropper Sept. | each MONTH ordered regardless of number of routines issued as appear- 
Tension and Release Corrective Portia Mansfield Sept ing in that issue. 
Devil Dance Acrobatic Alys Leffler Oct. 
Variation Ballet Lasar Galpern Nov. 
Blue Eagle Waltz Ballroom Helen M. Whitten Nov. DANCE MAGAZINE . 
Continental Tango Ballroom A. J. Weber Nov 520 West 34th Street, New York City, nN. Ts 
Roosevelt Hop Ballroom Forrest Thornburg Nov Enclosed fan Amarican toe 
Beginners’ Rhythm Tap George Mitzi Dec. send the (alinuieaneee 
1934 
Chelsea Reach Folk Cecil Sharpe Jan. 
Blues Waltz Ballroom Alec Mackenzie Jan. 
Carioca from Flying Down to Rio Feb. Name 
Lesginka Tartar Aron Tomaroff Feb. | me 
New Ballroom Combinations Ed. P. Jameson Mar. | Adaress 
Sleeping Beauty Recital Lucile Marsh Mar 
Zuyder Zee . Children Sonia Serova Apr. City tate 
< NO C. O. D. ORDERS ACCEPTED 
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